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The Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, the veteran and 
beloved children’s preacher, has retired from the 
editorship of the periodicals of the American Sun- 
day School Union. He is succeeded by the Rey. 
Edwin W. Rice, who has long been connected with 
the Society, and has, indeed, had the immediate 
editorial charge of its periodicals for several years. 
Mr. Rice is also well known as the author of the 
Scholars’ Hand Book, and he comes well qualified 
to his new position. 


Two recent numbers of the official organ of the 
American book trade contained the spring announce- 
ments of all the leading publishers. In this long 
list, representing both secular and religious houses, 
and printed in a strictly impartial journal, there 
were just two entries of non-evangelical books, of 
which one was a reprint and the other a virtual 
reprint. Since publishers issue books for the public, 
and the public buys what it wants to read, it would 
seem that the old boast of the free-thinkers, that 
the best part of American literature is controlled by 
“advanced thought,” is not borne out by the facts. 
Booksellers, now-a-days, find sermons and devotional 
literature a stock that sells more readily, as a rule, 
than any other. 


Doubts and questionings may come, at times, to 
the most implicit believer, and, rightly used, they 
may grow to be a help in strengthening faith. But 
under certain circumstances an honest doubt should 





not be made a matter of conversation by a Christian 
with friends, although the antidote accompany the 
bane. It has been said ‘of even eo forcible a 
debater as the late Frederick W. Robertson, that he 
stated objections to the Christian religion in so pains- 
taking and complete a manner that his own replies, 
though put in still more forcible language, could 
hardly quiet the misgivings aroused in the reader's 
mind. One's own relief from doubt or error does 
not necessarily relieve those whom that error has 
already influenced. An earnest and successful 
evangelical minister, who began preaching as a 
Unitarian, convinced a member of an evangelical 
church that its doctrines of the Trinity and redemp- 
tion were untrue. The minister afterwards changed 
his belief, and accepted the former creed of his con- 
vert ; but he was grieved to find that he could not 
revoke the arguments that had convinced his once 
evangelical hearer. Some struggles should be con- 
fined to the heart and the closet; and it should be 


remembered that even reparation is at times impos- 
sible. 


A striking illustration of the folly of counting 
God out of one’s plans for life is given in the course 
of William M. Tweed, whose death is recently 
announced. Here wasa man who sought wealth 
and power, and who for a time seemed successful in 
their pursuit. Apparently he did not propose to obey 
God or to live for a life tocome. What he wanted 
was worldly prosperity. He thought he had it. He 
went to Congress. He gathered his millions. He 
controlled the material interests of the metropolis of 
his country. Heopenly defied public sentiment and 
courts of justice in the prosecution of his plans. He 
was a brilliant and therefore a dangerous example 
of successful villainy. But the promise of prosperity 
for even the life which now is, is only to the godly. 
As William M. Tweed lay dying in a prison-house 
in the city he once ruled, his confession of bitter dis- 
appointment was, “ My life has been a failure in 
everything. There is nothing I am proud of.” If 
any young man wants to come to an end like this, 
the way to it is simple and plain. “The great God 
that formed all things both rewardeth the fool and 
rewardeth transgressors.” ‘The way of the wicked 
he turneth upside down.” 


Good will doubtless come of the discussion con- 
cerning the personal morals of Daniel Webster, 
growing out of an illustration in one of Professor 
Phelps’s articles, which was supposed by Professor 
Wilkinson to apply to that statesman. In The Inde- 
pendent for last week, Mrs. Swisshelm gives a series 
of facts to show that the private life of Mr. Webster 
could not be successfully defended by his best friends, 
and that in view of what was made public concern- 
ing him, “ Professor Phelps’s ‘ indictment,’ ‘ merci- 
less’ as it is, is no more than true; and its truth is 
broad enough to bear the full weight of the defini- 
tion given to it by Professor Wilkinson.’’ Moreover, 
the Independent itself declares that “ everybody 
who lived in New England during the last ten years 
of Mr. Webster’s life, and who was familiar with 
public affairs, knew that it was generally reported 
that he did lose his moral stamina.” It is certainly 
well for men now in public life to know that their 
memories must permanently bear any stain which 





they consent to have affixed to their characters by 
their personal conduct. But The Independent thinks 
that The Sunday School Times was not fair in 
emphasizing the fact that Professor Phelps made no 
mention of Mr. Webster's name, and that he refrained 
from declaring what was the motive of the states- 
man to whom he referred, in a designated course of 
conduct. As it does not yet appear that the descrip- 
tion by Professor Phelps applied “ unmistakably ” 
to Mr. Webster, and as we ourselves did not know 
him to be the person intended, we looked upon it as, 
to say the least, unwise in a friend of Mr. Webster 
to raise into new prominence the question whether his 
private life were as bad as that of the anonymously 
described individual. As tothe charging of “motive” 
by Professor Phelps, we insist that both Professor 
Wilkinson and The Independent are utterly wrong 
in their view of the case. Concerning the states- 
man in question, Professor Phelps declared that 
certain temptations existed in his sphere, and 
that “he fell before the temptation.” Here are 
specific statements, susceptible of proof, which any 
one possessed of the facts might very properly bring 
forward. Without affirming that the statements are 
baseless, Professor Wilkinson infers that Professor 
Phelps means to have it understood that the motive 
of the statesman was “a sordid one;” and there- 
upon he asks “if Professor Phelps has private infor- 
mation about the interior state of Webster's heart,” 
and repeatedly declares that it is unfair to affirm a 
motive in the statesman’s heart without proof that 
it existed there. This mode of argument The Inde- 
pendent deliberately approves. We, on the con- 
trary, count it absolutely and always unjustifiable. 
It is a line of argument quite too common in the 
press and in the pulpit, although it would not be 
tolerated in a court of justice, or in a well-controlled 
deliberative assembly. We are surprised to see it 
now used and defended in such a quarter. It is not 
right to declare specifically what was a man’s motive 
in a given course of evil conduct, unless the man 
has himself declared his motive. It is fair to men- 
tion the fact of a temptation and of a man’s fall 
“ before the temptation.” The question is then an 
open one whether the wrong-doer fell because of the 
temptation before which he obviously did fall. Can- 
not Professor Wilkinson and The Independent per- 
ceive this important distinction ? 


THE DUTY OF SHOWING SYMPATHY. 


It is not enough to have sympathy with those 
who are in sorrow, the sympathy which is felt ought 
to be shown. Every one who is in trial needs sym- 
pathy. There are no exceptions to this rule. Even 
those who say that they never want sympathy, mean 
nothing more than that they do not want an obtrusive 
expression of sympathy. It would surely add to their 
sorrow, to be convinced that in all the wide world 
no heart was aching because theirs ached, no soul 
had grief because they grieved. There are many 
who do not want to talk of their sorrow; who do not 
want others to talk to them about it. There are 
many more who do not want to be pitied, commis- 
serated, condoled with, when they are in affliction, 
but there are none who do not need to know—who 
are not glad to know—that they are not utterly alone 
in the hour of their bitterest trial. 


Our sympathy cannot lift the burden of sorrow 
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from another's soul. Not even the sympathy of our | 
loving Saviour does that, ‘Every man shall bear 

his own burden.” But our sympathy may give cheer | 
to a sufferer who has his burden to bear; hence the | 
injunction, “ Bear ye one another's burdens, and 890 

fulfill the Jaw of Carist,” and “ Rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” 

Even when our Lord was to relieve the heavy sor- 

row of the mourning sisters of Bethany, he mingled 

his teara with theirs at the grave of their brother. 

He would have been lees the blessed Friend that he 

was, had he felt no sympathy with them in their 

grief, because he knew it was of short duration; 

or had he shown no outward sign of the sympathy 

which he felt. 

The expreesion of sympathy is quite as much a 
duty as the having of sympathy. It is very certain 
that we shall be of no service to one in sorrow by a 
sympathy which is not made known to him. And 
how eadiy alone he would be if all of his friends, in 
the hour of his sorrow, hada sympathy with him 
which could find no form of expression. ‘ Heaviness 
in the heart of man maketh it stoop, but a good word 
maketh it glad."’ It is the spoken word which tells 
on another's heart. 

“The kindly words that rise within the heart, 
And thrill it with their sympathetic tone, 

Bat die ere spoken, fail to play their part, 
And claim a merit which is not their own.” 


An unexpressed sympathy may, it is true, be deep 
down in the heart; but it is better that the sym- 
pathy should fill the heart from the depths to the 
surface, and then overflow in kindly expression. 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” 

Ia words out of the abundance of the heart, not 
in the abundance of words out of the heart, does 
sympathy show itself. The words that are fullest 
of feeling are few and well chosen. Sometimes a 
single word tells the whole story. O/ten the best- 
intentioned prcffer of sympathy fails of good because 
of the multiplicity of its words, This, indeed, it is 
that leads so many sensitive natures to shrink from 
the expression of the sympathy they feel when their 
friends are in sorrow. ‘They remember their own 
annoyance from the clatter of busy tongues when 
their great grief longed for the privilege of its 
silence, and when they were tempted to cry out 
with Jub against his talkative condolers, “‘ Miserable 
comforters are ye all. Shall vain words have an 
end?" And lest they should similarly fail of 
fitting utterances of sympathy, they stand mute 
while their hearts are bursting with grief that those 
whom they love are sorrowing. 


Nor is sympathy shown only in spoken or in 
written words. It may be by a book, or a card, or 
a flower, by a pressure of the hand, or by the falling 
tear, that the assurance is given of positive and 
hearty sympathy with a sorrowing one. Yet it is 
rarely that words are not the best medium of expres- 
sion in the hour of another’s sorrow. It is rarely 
that well-considered words of sympathy are not 
welcome to the sorrowing. A gentleman had a 
neighbor whom he deemed cold and proud, with 
whem he had no sense of sympathy, and toward 
whom he even had a positive dislike. That gentle- 
man's only boy was sick unto death. As the child 
lingered near the grave, one early morning that 
neighbor called at the gentleman's door—where he 





had never before stood—and asked after the health | 
of the little one, expressing in a few words his sincere | 
sympathy with the father. That one expression of | 
sympathy so changed and irradiated the neighbor's 
face in the sight of the heavy-hearted father, that 
from that hour onward he seemed another and a} 
better man. He was no longer disliked, but loved. 
In many a home to-day there is treasured some 
brief note which was received in a long-ego hour of 
sorrow, telling of sympathy and kindly interest, 
giving assurance of a readiness to be of any possible 
service, or promising continuance in prayer for com- 
fort to the stricken one. It cost but a few minutes 





to write that little note. It has been of help for 
years. Was it not worth while to have done so 
much at so emall cost? The doing of a similar work 
is a duty according to each one’s opportunity. Oa 
every tide are those who need our sympathy, 
and who ought to have it. It is wrorg not to have 
our hearts moved at the sorrow of our frieade. It is 


wrong not to give wise expression to the sympathy 
with them which we feel. 





INFLUENCE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


One of the more widely observed customs of the 
Christian church is that of burial with the feet 
toward the east, that in rising the face shall be in 
that direction. This habit is founded on no man- 
date of the Bible, and is sanctioned by no express 
direction of any church council or denominational 
assembly ; but it has been approved by Caristians 
in the successive ages. It is commonly believed 
that Christ’s second coming will be from the Last, 
just as, to all Christian countries, his first earthly 
appearance was from an eastern region. Certainly 
there is nothing superstitious in this simple and 
touching custom, by which every cemetery is made 
a silent witness to the great truths of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and the second coming of our Lord. 

That Christ arose from the dead is a historical 
fact which can be proved as readily as any occur- 
rence in the past. In the number of witnesses to 
the burial and the reappearance; in the extraor- 
dinary precautions taken against deceit and collu 
sion on the part of Christ’s followers; ia the un- 
challenged boldness with which the Resurrection 
was made the foundation of the preaching of the 
spostles,—there is no opportunity for doubt or ques- 
toning. So complete isthe chain of evidence to 
this miraculous occurrence, that the burden of proo! 
has always rested with the other side. No eatis- 
factory denial of the resurrection of the Saviour has 
ever been proffered. Those, even, who have r+jscted 
the doctrine of the Tiivity, have admitted that God 
raised Christ from the dead, and thereby approved 
his earthly ministry. Unsitarians aud Uciversilists 
have been forward in the celebration of Easter Day ; 
and those who reject nearly every Caristian doctrine 
save that of the future life, have made haste to use 
the resurrection of Christ as a proof that there is an 
existence beyond the grave. The importance assigned 
to the Resurrection by the church at large is shown 
io the fact that it celebrates the anniversary of that 
event fifty-two times a year. The Nativity, the 
Crucifixion, and the Ascension, are not deemed 
essential anniversaries by a great part of Christen- 
dom ; but well-nigh all churches unite ia celebratiag 
the Resurrection once in seven days. Sunday was 
adopted as the Christian Sabbath, because the 
Saviour burst the portals of the tomb on the first 
day of the week. 


A belief ina future life ought to have a direct 
bearing upon personal religion in this world. 
The life that now is determines the condition of 
the soul in the life that is to come. The present is 
a state of probation in a double sense. The believer 
should not merely hope that he will be saved; he 
should feel that he is saved, for time and for eternity. 
But his duty does not stop there. Two men may 
both go to heaven, but in a very different condition 
of spiritual wealth. Death isan important event 
in the life of the soul, but, after all, it is an event 
only. Its effect upon the state of an individual is 
infinitely less than his regeneration. We should 
therefore feel that Christianity is not only an ineur- 
ance of salvation in the future life, but also a prepa- 
ration for that life. Ifa man improves his time up 
to the age of thirty, he will be all the more usefu: 
at forty. Toe Christian who has faithfully improved 
his earthly years will enter heaven at a great 
advantage over him who has passed them unimproved. 

If man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy 
him forever,man should certainly make his whole 
earthly life a school for so sacred a future. 
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MY SURETY. 


BY GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE. 
I had a surety for my debt, 
I thought my ransom paid 
When on the croes my Jesus died, 
And full atonement made! 


But in the lowly rock-hewn tomb 
My great Daliverer lies, 

While Death, the mocking victor, boasts 
The glory of his prize. 


God's holy one in Hades waits, 
‘Like all the sons of men, 

And through the darkness of the grave 
Corruption creeps again. 


The buried Christ —what power has he 
The law to satisfy, 

How can this sleeping Nazarene 
The hosts of hell defy ? 


Hath not death crushed from out the world 
The life he claimed to be — 

Ah, who shall cancel now the bond 
Of all my debt for me? 


. The watches of the night are gone, 
Up through the eastern sky 
Are shot the arrows of the sun 
From his unclosing eye! 


Led by my tears and longing heart 
I'll seek that sacred tomb— 

Though Roman soldiers guard the spot 
Where fades earth's fairest bloom. 


Am I not first to breathe my sighs 
Upon the morning air— 

Lo, women stand before the stone 
With leoks of ‘wild despair ! 


The heavy stone is rolled away, 
And dazzling rays out:hine,— 

My steps shall hasten to behold 
The face I thought divine! 


“ He is not here,” an angel says; 
“ Behold the narrow bed 

Where Christ thy Lord, the crucified, 
Hath slumbered with the dead. 


“ Recall the gracious words he spoke, 
Beneath the chill night shade, 
Before he reached Gethsemane 
To wrestle in the glade! 


“ He goes before to Galilee, 
And ye shall meet again ; 

The Shepherd calls, once more, his flock 
Of scattered, trembling men. 


“ Go tell your brethren that he waits, 
To send them forth ‘ with power,’ 

And search for Peter’s trembling band 
In this triumphant hour; 


“ Go tell him that the man denied 
A Saviour still doth live, 

And that the prisoner, released, 
Will willingly forgive |” 


Oh, joy of hope,——from chains of death 
My surety is set free, 
The debt is paid, I owed to God, 
® Jesus hath ransomed me! 


The law can make no more demand, 
For God accepts his Son, 

And angels shout, “ For guilty man 
Eternal grace is won!” 





THE REVIVAL IN SPRINGFIELD. 
BY THE BEV. A. K. POTTER. 


Clergymen writing from Providence and Hartford have 
given so much space to Mr. Mocdy and his fellow-worker, 
Mr. Sankey, that I need not tarry here to introduce 
them anew to the readers of The Sunday School Times. 
The world itself can hardly contain the books and essays 
and editorials and criticisms to which theee two plain men 
have given rise. That Mr. Moody is a power, a tremen- 
dous preaching power, is conceded; and a thousand pro- 
fessional gentlemen have been hunting, ever since his 
retura from Europe, for the secret of that power. I: lies 
not in his echolarship and culiure; it is not found in any 
glibness of tongue, in any superior native logical faculties, 
in a knowledge of the Scriptures above the average winis- 
ter, in any superior sanctity, in any wider experienca in 
prayer, in a faith greater than any found in Israel. It is 
easy thus to go on till we have nowhere found his strength, 
and have reduced him to a very common sort of a man. 
Perheps in the same way we could reduce his two hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds avoirdupois to flabbinees and 
babyhood by saying his strength is neither in his backbone 
nor in his capacious lungs, nor in his muscle, nor in his 
brain, nor in his girth, nor in his appetite. Dwight 
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Moody is a great man, and there we can stop. Joseph 
Cook would have been very like him, with no early train- 
ing, and with only one book, the Eaglish Bible, for a com- 
panion. Of course, as a preacher, he uses weapons in 
familiar sermons preached over and over again, so that 
he has no doubt of the blade which has got under the 
enemy's guard so often, and which so many times has 


atopped not at helmet or skull. And then he has such a| 


sublime contempt for many things to which the clergy 
doff their hats, and in some blessed things such sublime 
ignorance, and for the word of God such profound rever- 
ence, and back of all these is such an avalanche of deter- 
mination, that—well, add here your own conclusion. 

We were disappointed in Mr. Moody’s delay of a week, 
his work opening here the second instead of the firat Sun- 
day in February. Some who were to be the first among 
his converts were greatly grieved at what they tried to 
make out a failure to keep his word. One delaying 
repentance on that account reminded the evangelist, when 
[ introduced them, of » man taking refugs behind a “ per- 
tater” hill. For a week or two the preacher and singer 
were homesick. They were within forty-five minutes of 
Hartford, where the work had been marked with Divine 
power, where the rink was crowded at every service, where 
a remarkable male choir of a» hundred voices added 
power tothe song. Why shouldn’t Mr. Moody long for 
Doctors Parker and Barton and Twichell, who had been 
at his back in every service, saying amen before he 
preached, and while he preached, and after he preached, 
and then hastening eagerly to every inquiry-meeting? And 
we expected Hartford would be moved, really but a suburb 
of Springfield ; but this city, everybody said, “is very pecul- 
iar,” this heart of the Connecticut Valley. Still, Francis 
Murphy had given us an enthusiastic push, stirring the 
whole community temperanceward, and filling his meet- 
ings with the very spirit of the Master. Indeed, Murphy 
was a John the Baptist, preparing the way for the coming 
of the evangelist. 

There had been so much religious interest, that, from the 
first, the inquiry-meeting followed every preaching ser- 
vice, and at the close of the week more than a hundred 
had presented themselves as inquirers; and from that 
second Sunday the work went mightily on, conquering 
and to conquer. Such young men’s meetings, so full of 
power, and so fruitful in conversions, Mr. Moody says, 
never attended his labors. When he left us, the whole 
city was stirred, the revival was the one theme of conver- 
sation, and the conversions were at least half a thousand. 
The “ peculiar” Springfield was broken up, and for the first 
time in its history the gospel net was drawn here. We 
had done something at pole-fishing, catching one by one; 
but despaired, on whatever side we cast the net, of a haul. 
We have lived to sse this gracious ingathering, and, of 
course, the faith of God’s people has been greatly invigor- 
ated. When our brethren left for Boston, Israel went to 
her tents, and each church in its own way took up the 
work. The meetings have been attended with many evi- 
dences of saving power, and the conversions continue day 
after day under the ordinary means of grace. 

Men who were prejudiced against evangelism here 
became its warm friends, and those who dreaded the coming 
of Moody and Sankey bless God for the good done their 
own souls. Indeed, this quickening work among Chris- 
tians, thia shaking them out of old hopes, which, like tomb- 
stones, only said that once on a time somebody lived, thus 
convincing them that living at a poor dying rate is not 
living at all, is a wonderful result following the meetings 
in this city. And if we ministers could not always accept 
Mr. Moody’s exegesis, and shook our heads sometimes 
at his view of two natures, still we could and did heartily 
and unitedly stand by him from first to last. 

There was hardly such pungency in conviction of sin as 
one would look for, following such downright preaching of 
the law. There was no hope held out for any man, how- 
ever moral, save in Jesus Ubrist, and the consequences of 
sin were set forth so that no one could mistake the evan- 
gelist’s views. But if there was not soul agony over sin, 
there was among the inquirers a desire to escape it, a feel- 
ing of need, and an inteliizent acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as 8 Saviour, and an intelligent choice of Jesus Carist to 
be master of the life. 


The interest awakened in the study of the Bible is espe- 
| the truth, what the Lord says about his people and his 


cially marked. This etudy directs itself to finding spiritual 
lood, help for daily life and for practical duties, rather than 
towards a mere intellectual acquaintance with the word. 
It will show itself in clozet study, more than in the prep- 
aration for the Sunday-school ; though love for the Bible, 
which comes from daily finding in it nourishment for the 
soul, will never neglect that portion offered the whole 
world in the International lessons. Hence the Sunday- 
schools are filling up, and those who absented themselves 
for the purpose of entertaining their poor excuses, are 


| 





found in their places, studying with others the word of 
the Lord. 

As for the permanency of the work, the staying 
qualities in these converts, that depends largely on their 
future training. AsI go on into the ministry of my middle 
life, I am more and more disposed to blame myself for the 
wandering of the young converts, Babes, lambs, how 
much they need the care and help and sympathy and 
oversight of the pastors and churches; with all patience, 
with all charity, with all forbearance, line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little and there a little. God 
forbid we should fear about the permanency of a work 
which only our own neglect shall make transitory | 





THE RELATION OF BIBLE READINGS TO 
REVIVALS. 


BY THE BEV. EDWIN N, ANDREWS. 


No one doubts the benefit of Bible study, in general, in 
respect to the life and growth of our churches. The so- 
called Sunday-school, more properly the Bible school, is 
necessary to the spiritual prosperity of the Church, and is 
a great educational instrumentality. We expect children 
trained in these schools to graduate, as it were, into the 
church. We expect such to know the main doctrines of 
the Bible, and to act on Christian principles. Indeed, we 
regard these schools for Bible study, rightly, as a means 
of training or developing our youth into Christian man- 
hood and womanhood, in the course of a few years. 

But is the Bible ‘adapted to secure more immediate 
results ? 

Revivals of religion are now taking place. We are 
looking forward to them more and more in the near 
future. A revival is a spiritual awakening, a new life of 
joy and assurance in the hearts of God’s people. In a 
revival, there is also the “‘ burden of souls ;” that is, there 
is a new sense of the worth of the souls of those out of 
Christ, while there is also new and far greater love for the 
unconverted, and for the fellow-disciples. 

Now, is that old book, the Bible, calculated to lead the 
way to such a state of things? Is there not a shorter cut 
to a revival than by the process of reading, or rather 
studying, that antiquated volume? Is the evangelist to 
wait any such slow process of preparation as sitting down 
to a calm consultation of the teachings of this book that 
has been lying on the shelves and tables of our homes 
for these years, and is so often covered with the dust of 
neglect? Does not the revival imply quick work,— 
something briefer than such a process of reference? Shall 
not the modern lay preacher or other revivalist in this 
fast age, climb up some other way to success in his work ? 
Our answer is, athousand times, no! Men have here made 
great mistakes. No true or permanent results can be 
expected where the Bible is not put in the foreground, and 
as the very basis of action. There may have been spas- 
modic occasions called revivals, when there was animal 
excitement, the sound of many words, or a kind of senti- 
mentalism, when the Bible has been ignored, or 
brought into view only by way of form. But such 
exhibitions have been evanescent, leaving no permanently 
good results. Indeed, such men as Mr. Moody and 
others have of late years changed their modes of work. 
They have brought the Bible to the front, and now make 
far more of what God says than of what they themselves 
say ordo. The most successful evangelists, even though 
they stay but a few days in a place, make the moat of 
God’s truth, and are coming more and more to believe 
that “The word of God is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword.” Let us notice a few 
points wherein it is evidently the wisest way, when mak- 
ing & special move on the enemy, to consult the word of 
God. 

First, it is necessary for God’s people to understand their 
relations to their Lord and Master. A revival cannot be 
expected unless the professed followers of Christ are them- 
selves engaged. Sinners will not come into the kingdom 
when Christians are standing in the way. But the true 
and most direct ‘course for the back-slidden Christian is 
to renew his acquaintance with the Lord; get near to 
him, and receive a new baptism from on high. This 
return to the “ first love” will best be promoted by turn- 
ing to the Gospels, learning over again, and taking as 


relation to them. The Christian, though in a cold state, 
must see that he is still one of “ a peculiar people,” and 
that Jesus still loves him. With this view he will con- 
sider that he is not a “servant” but a “ friend,” a co- 
worker, and that there is a common interest at stake in 
the matter of leading souls to Jesus. 

The Bible-reader will gather together God’s children, 
interest them in the word, and by communion at the 
throne of grace and a review of some such topic as the 





brotherhood of Christ, almost unconsciously lead them to 
@ reconsecration of themselves to the service of Jesus. 
Or, rather, the Spirit will lead them again beside the 
waters of rest, rest in a new assurance of faith, rest in 
Jesus, for the Spirit always accompanies the faithful study 
of the word. Thus, when, as at the Bible reading, Chris- 
tians examine their position and grounds of belief by 
re-examining God’s word, they will be ready to act on the 
truth, for the motives of action will be brought anew to 
the mind; and there is never decided action without 
motive. So also, should the topic of study be the lost 
atate of the soul out of Christ, or the necessity of the new 
birth, or the willingness and power of Christ to save,— 
whatever the topic, the Christian goes from the Bible- 
reading to the inquiry-room, not driven like the quarry- 
slave, but cheerfully, knowing whom he has believed, and 
ready now to direct others to Carist, while the very 
countenance will glow as if one had been on the mount in 
communion with God! For truly, has not the chart, the 
guide, been newly consulted with fresh interest? Behold, 
are we not “ambassadors for Christ,” commissioned by 
him, acting in his stead while in the world? Then where 
is the commission, and what are the terms? We are not 
to go in our own way, nor at our own charges, brother in 
Christ. 

Our chart and commission is this Bible. Let us refer to 
it for authority and for guidance. Do we look for reward 
of labor? Yes. And what assurance have we of areward ? 
Look again at the letter of commission, full of rich, faith- 
ful promises, and get new courage, new strength. For 
example: “ He that winneth souls is wise; and they 
that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars 
forever and ever.” 

But one will ask, Why not read our Bible athome? Is 
it necessary to have the public Bible-reading? We an- 
swer that, as with many other studies, the class-room is 
the best place. There is an esprit du corps or enthusiasm 
with a good leader, that is not found elsewhere. The 
truth is, Bible-reading is to go forward ; the preacher is to 
make more use of it, till the knowledge of the word fills 
the whole earth. 





RING THE JOY BELLS. 


BY E, NORMAN GUNNISON, 


Ring the joy bells! Christ has risen | 
He who died in human pain, 

From the bondage of his prison 
Breaks, to gladden earth again. 

Ring the joy bells, ring the joy bells, 
Jesus comes on earth to reign | 


Ring the joy bells of the Sabbath, 
Blessed day when he arose, 

As a conqueror, in triumph, 
Death and sin his vanquished foes. 

Ring the joy bells, ring the joy bells, 
Till the day of life shall close! 


Ring the joy bells, loud and gleeful, 
Sound aloud their notes of peace, 

Fill the world with their vibrations 
Till the strife of earth shall cease. 

Ring the joy bells, ring the joy bells, 
Let their notes be notes of peace! 


Ring the joy bells, here together, 
Children of the Sunday-school. 

He who died from sin to save us, 
In our hearts and lives sball rule. 

Ring the joy bells, ring the joy bella, 
Children of the Sunday-school! 


Ring the joy bells, saints in glory; 
Listen to the glad refrain, 
Ringing forth the olden story, 
How the Christ is born again. 
Ring the joy bells, ring the joy bella, 
Jesus in our hearts shall reign. 





JONAW’S FISH. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 


Readers of The Sunday School Times will remember an 
article by Chancellor Howard Crosby, in the number con- 
taining the lesson on Jonah at Nineveh (May 5, 1877), 
entitled The Story of Jonab, in which the probable char- 
acter of the fish that swallowed the prophet was discussed 
somewhat, A foot-note to the article also mentioned the 
stranding of a huge fish on the Syrian coast, of which Dr. 
Crosby had just learned, though he did not know the 
nature of the fish. The writer has seen the skeleton of 
that fish, and can certainly state its sort. It is nothing 
else than a right whale, with whalebone. The whale was 
stranded near Tyre, in the spring of 1877, and the mission- 
aries vainly tried to obtain it for the Syrian Protestant 
College. The Turkish authorities; however, brought the 
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skeleton to Beirft, and placed it in the grounds between 
the Turkish military hospital and the barracks, where it 
still is. It would be sixty feet long ifentire; but the tail | 
was left in the sea to accelerate the decomposition of the 
flesh, and one night it disappeared. What is left of the 
skeleton is about fifty feet long. The natives call it 
is-samek i kabtri, that is, the great fish: the same name 
that is given it in the book of Jonah, It will be remem- 
bered that Jesus Christ called it a whale, in the New 
Testament, 

The writer has several times seen whales spout in the 
Mediterranean; once while Crete was in sight; once 
between Crete and Alexandria, no land in sight; and 
once on the other side of Italy, not far from the straits of 
Bonifacio, which separate Corsica and Sardinia. Calling 
the attention of the officers of the French steamers to the 
subject, they said that they were aware of the common 
report that whales do not exist in the Mediterranean, but 
they knew quite well that the report was not true. The 
whales were certainly there, There is nothing in the facts 
of modern science, therefore, at least so far as relates to 
the distribution of animals on the earth or in the sea, that 
goes against the supposition that what Jesus called a 
whale was the same sort ofa thing that we now calla 
whale, 

The skeleton above mentioned was not very well cared 
for by the Turkish authorities. It lay on the ground, 
with the principal bones rudely in approximate position, 
the dried cartilages from between the vertebra piled up 
like a set of dinner-plates ; one eye, dried, lying upon the 
skull; the whalebone partly in approximate place in the 
jaws, partly lying on the ground, and partly leaning 
against the skull; and the whole arrangement slovenly 
and Turkish. A rope was railed around the whole to 
keep off impertinent meddlers ; but the Turkish soldier in 
charge allowed respectable visitors to go inside the line, 
and inspect and handle as much as he pleased, for which 
favor he considered himself abundantly rewarded with 
half a piastre as backshish. 


HAPPY DODD; 


OR, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 





CHAPTER XIV, 


This Sunday once over Happy felt that she had again 
laid hold upon life; and praying long and earnestly for 
courage and guidance, she resolyed on Monday to look 
things in the face, and set her life in order, If she had 
been rich, with nothing to do but nurse her sorrow,or try 
by change of scene and companionship to forget what had 
happened, she would have had a far more hopeless out- 
look, Work—or rather the necessity of work—is a true 
blessing, though it wears a dark disguise; the curse of 
Eden was only a curse to Paradise, but, like God's will 
always, was both good and fit for man’s new world of sin 
and sorrow. Nothing is so good for the aching of a 
lonely heart as labor that must be done: nothing so sure 
a preventive of sin as work that leaves no time for tempta- 
tion to coax or caress us; when we cannot die, when 
we must live, and grudge the necessity of living bereft of 
those most dear, then to have had earnest work a neces- 
sity to support that life, is the very gift of God, the real 
angel of consolation. 

Happy had got to earn her own living: she knew it, 
she dreaded it; and though it.was set before her as the 
duty of the day, she did not know how to go about it. 
But she did the wisest thing she could do; went for Miss 
Greene to come and stay with her through the day, again, 
and give her some advice, 

“And now, Aunt Vinny, what must I do first?” she 
said, with so much faith in both the will and power of 
the old lady to help her, that Miss Lavinia’s sharp eyes 
grew a little dim. 

“The first thing’s to know what you've got to do with, 
Happy; take stock o’ your tools, so to speak, seemin’ly. 
I. had a talk with Almiry that day she come up to my 
house, 1 know she had her life insured.” 

* Yes, she had, for two thousand dollars.” 

“ Well, so far so good. You'd as good as not take them 
papers to the minister, and he'll fix it for you; but you 
won’t lay hands on the money for a month or two, 
mabbe; and then you'll have to look about how to put it 
out, safe, to int’rest. She had some in the Savin’s Bank 
too, didn’t she?” 

Happy went to find the book; there was a credit of | 
three hundred and fifty dollars there. 





“Some o’ that, Happilony, you'll have to pay for 


buryin’ of her; I expect it will be about fifty dollars. It’s 
an awful shame to waste so much money on buryin’ 
folks.” 

“© Aunt Lavinny!” sobbed Happy. “It was the 
last thing I could do for her. I did not care. I wanted 
everything to be nice,” 

“T ain’t scoldin’ of ye, Happilony, not a bit; you acted 
accordin’ to your light, an’ if that was darkness you wan’t 
no way to blame. I know how you felt; natur is natur, 


but it doos wop out amazin’ queer by times, But now | 


we're on’t, I want to say, don’t you never waste no finery 
on my poor perishin’ body. I'd as lives return to airth in 
& pine box as a rosewood one, and the airth had jest 
as lives have me. I don’t want no trimmin’s and gim- 
cracks inside nor outside; put an old gownd onto the 
remains, and a pine coffin to hold’em, and ef anybody 
talks, let’em. Talk don’t make nor mend folks, partik- 
larly dead folks. I'd ruther, forty times over, be buried as 
poor as poverty, and save my dollars for the livin’ that 
needs ’em, than to put ’em underground for the sake of 
an hour’s show; and so’d your ma gay ef she'd ha’ know’d 
it; her sense was amazin’. Well, you done your best, 
child. Law! if everybody done their best the millennium 
would set mght in, but I expect it won’t, not this year. 
Now we've settled that bisness, we'll lay it by, long with 
the fifty to pay for’t; thet leaves ye three hundred in 
cash. Rent paid, ain’t it?” 

“It was paid, two weeks ago, up to the first of next 
month. Mother said she had the money then, and so she’d 
pay it up to then, and have it off her mind.” 

“Then you've got a week to consider on’t; but to-day’s 
here and the week ain’t. Hev you got stores in the 
house ?” 

“Wood enough, we were going to get some next week ; 
and there is some tea and sugar, and some pork, and a 
few potatoes.” 

“ Well, you can buy what other vittles you want as 
you go along; and a week ’ll give you time enough to 
pack up these things.” 

“QO Aunt Lavinia! shall I have to go away from 
here?” 

“T don’t see but what you will, Happy; you can’t live 
alone allus, and you dono yet what you be a goin’ to do; 
but I want to tell ye somethin’. After Almiry died, I 
went round fixin’ and slickin’ up things for the funeral, 
—for you wan’t able todo nothin’, naterally enough; it’s 
sprouts a heavy blow breaks down, not tough old boughs 
like me—that’s had their growth an’ their blowth and got 
used to winds. However, as I was sayin’, I was puttin’ 
up & mite, an’ I comeacrost this letter in Almiry’s big 
Bible. I mistrust she writ it the night afore she died, 
for she said so much to me that day that I reckoned she 
didn’t mean to wait no great before tellin’ you. I took 
liberty to lay up the letter, knowin’ you were, so tospeak, 
as it might be, onqualified for readin’ on’t just then; so 
I kep’ it, an’ here ’tis, I'm a goin’ home now, for I left 
my washin’ in the suds to come along o’ you, but you 
jest set down and read that letter, and read it over agin,— 
I expect it’ll help you a sight—andI’ll come in to-morrer, 
after my chores is done up, and we’ll talk things over.” 

So, taking up her bonnet, Miss Greene went away, with 
a true and delicate consideration for Happy that many a 
better educated person might have failed in, and left the 
poor girl to read the last words of a mother whose heart 
and hand had never ceased to comfort and support her 
child, and even in dying had made an effort to smile for 
Happy’s sake. 


It is hard to read a letter with streaming eyes and sob- 
bing breath. Happy laid it down many times before she 
could gain composure enough to reach the end; and then 
she read and re-read it over and over. It was a long 
letter, and written in full view of her coming death and 
Happy’s loneliness; but though the tender yearning 
mother’s heart overflowed in those pages, the Christian’s 
triumphant faith shone there also, And it was practical 
as well: Mrs. Dodd advised Happy to put her money in 
some safe investment under Mr. Payson’s advice, and, as 
it was not enough to support her, to let the interest accu- 
mulate for a time of need, when she should be old or unfit 
for work ; so far all was pleasant, but when Happy came 
to the advice as to her work, and found that her mother 





conversation with Miss Vinny she had recapitulated here, 
but they did not prove convincing to Happy; it was a 
very hard trial to her temper and her humility, and for a 
time seemed impossible to bear. She walked up and 
down the room wringing her hands, and trying to devise 
some other means of support. She knew very well that 
she could not do factory work, neither could she sit and 
sew all day; the unwelcome conviction that her mother 
knew best kept forcing itself upon her as fast as pride and 
pain set it aside, At last she recollected herself,and on her 
knees asked for light and help as she had done before, but 
with far deeper sense of need, more definite dependence, 
Prayer in its very utterance gives peace; whatever storms 
rend or drench us for the moment, the soul breathes a 
calmer and diviner air, rises into the light which is above 
the clouds, and sees the earth as it looks from beyond 
our troubled atmosphere, a scene of grief and trial that is 
but for a time, that will vanish in the glow and glory of 
eternity. 

It is in this way that prayer is answered sometimes 
whileyet we are speaking ; with the tranquillity of a nobler 
position toward both God and man comes purer judg- 
ment, a juster appreciation of all things, and godliness 
becomes profitable to this life as well as the next. Happy 
lifted her head from her hands with a look of humble 
patience that showed where she had found rest. She 
was tired, for the struggle was long and hard ; so while 
the kettle was heating to make her tea she sat down by 
the window and opened the Bible; a few verses helped 
the calm that possessed her. She had opened to the eighth 
chapter of Romans; and, as she read on and on, feelirg as 
the wonderful ascending of the argument brought her 
nearer and nearer to its splendid burst of triumph at the 
end, that she too could enter into that chain of reasoning 
as one who knew its propositions and inferences by heart, 
one who was a child of God—“ and if children then heirs, 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ; if so be that 
wesuffer with him, that we may also be glorified together.” 
Joint-heir with Christ! What did this mean? Happy 
asked herself what were his possessions in this world? 
Poverty, contempt, ridicule, no place to lay his head; 
hunger and thirst; only here and there one gleam of love, 
or pity, or appreciation; only now and then an hour of 
rest. His friends and followers were the humblest of 
earth,—laboring men who left even that labor to follow 
him; and he “was among them as him that serveth,” 
ministering to disease, filth, sin, with his own hands; 
crucified between two thieves ; dying in shame, agony, and 
darkness! And for what? 


“ Oh, love divine, what hast thou done? 
The Lord of glory died for me,” 


Were the words that sprung into Happy’s mind for 
answer; and following them came another text: “The 
disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above 
his lord. It is enough for the disciple that he be as his 
master, and the servant as his lord.” 

The words seemed almost spoken in her ear, they so 
fitted her present need; and as she came to the glorious 
climax of the chapter, beginning, ‘And we know that 


-| all things work together for good to them that love God,” 


and went on to the exulting shout which ends it, she 
entered in with all her heart to the abounding joy and 
faith of the apostle, and repeated aloud, to and for herself, 
“For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Things looked differently to Happy now: and it is 
“now” that we live. Life seemed easy to her laid beside 
that of her Master, even though it should be a life of 
humiliation and service, and she went to sleep comforted 
and strengthened. 

In the morning Miss Greene came. “ Well, I see you read 
that letter, Happy, and I guess you know more’n you did 
about Almiry’s idees, don’t ye?” 

“Yes, I do, Aunt Vinny. Did she tell you what she 
wanted me to do ?” 

“Certin, certin: she an’ me talked it allover. I'm 
free to say I didn’t altogether and tee-totally agree with 


| her at the fust: but she was a most a master hand for 


had wished her to go out to service, she laid down the | sense, Happy. I come round and giv’ in as soon as | 


letter, choked with emotions she would have found it hard 
to analyze. Happy was not perfect by any means: what 


| chewed on ita spell, and I was a makin’ up my mind to 


come over an’ tell her she was in the right on’t when | 


she would have called “proper pride” was a strong trait | heered she was gone. Well: heaven’s the better for her, 


in her character. Theoretically, she considered herself a 


| a sight, and earth the wuss.” 
great sinner and an humble follower of Christ ; but when 


Happy could not speak for a moment; and Miss 


these faiths came to a practical test, they were threads | Lavinia wiped her fulleyes. “But, Aunt Vinny, what 


only. She could not bear the idea of being a servant. 
With a flushed face and hurried pulse she took up the 
letter; all the arguments which her mother had used in 


had I better do to find a place?” 


* Ask the minister; or—no, I’d ruther ask Mis’ Pay- 


| son. Wherever you be, you'll hev to do with the women- 
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folks of the house; and men don’t know no more about 
what women be to home, in their fam’lies, than they know 
about what grows in the moon. Mercy to me! I’ve 
knowed more’n one man that wan’t no more aware 0’ 
what his wife was like, and how she acted in her 
own house, than nothin’. Men are queer creturs: take 
‘em in a business kind o’ view, as it were, so to speak, 
and they’re sharper’n whittled lightnin’ to see what's 
a goin’ on; but come to get a woman under their 
eyes and they’re blind as old bats, We'll see Mis’ 
Payson right off. As for your things, Happilony, I 
should git-red of the biggest part; send ’em up to the 
auction store, and sell ’em. What you want to keep, 
you can set up in my garret. I may as well tell ye 
now, I’ve ben and gone and got my will drawed out to 
leave ye that little house o’ mine, when I’ve got through 
with’t. You'll allers hev a ruff over your head any way ; 
and there’s a leetle money too. There ain’t none very near 
to me left, you see, and I'd as lives you’d hev it as the 
next one. Don’t say nothin’, child; don’t thank me 
aforehand : it’s waste words. Mabbe you'll die fust: who 
knows? But there’s one more thing—don’t you set your 
mind on all plain sailin’ an’ clear sky ahead ; there’s trials 
in everybody’s life, and there’s agoin’ to be in yourn; but 
jest you hark to me a bit, and I'll give ye a miteo’ 
advice. Don’t overdo; don’t whew into everything as 
though there wan’t no more days in the week: you won't 
half do your work, and you’ll quite kill yourself, if you 
do. Folks has got some duties to their own bodies. And 
don’t you be put upon more’n is fair; some folks think 
hired help ain’t human creeturs, but the help don’t agree 
with ’em. I ain’t afraid you’ll talk too much, or do any- 
thing that ain’t all square; but I be afraid you'll do too 
much, and them you live with won’t think no more of ye 
than if you do jest what you’d ought to, an’ no more. 
Well, that’s enough. T’ll come round agin this after- 
noon, and we'll go over to Mis’ Payson’s, if you want to. 
It’s jest as good to have it over with right away, as to 
wait.” And Happy thought it was. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 








AN EASTER TALK TO CHILDREN. 
BY B. T. BONSALL. 


I feel pretty sure, children, that you know to-day is 
Easter Sunday, without my telling you so. But just 
what Easter means, and why it is we celebrate this day, 
some of you probably do not know. 

Have you ever studied geography? If so, you know 
where the country called England is. Over fourteen 
hundred years ago, three shiploads of armed men landed 
in the country since called England, and there they con- 
tinued to live. They were commanded by two captains, 
one of whom was named Hengist, and the other Horsa. 
These men were called Saxons, and they spoke a different 
language from that spoken by the English now. For 
instance, where we would ask a person to raise anything, 
they would say “ eoster t¢;” and from this word “ eoster,” 
to raise, came our word Easter, So then you see, when 
wecall to-day Easter day, we must mean that on the 
day this anniversary celebrates something was raised. 
What was it? Christ’s body was raised from the dead. 

When Christ was taken down from the cross, his body 
was laid in a new tomb, and a great stone was placed 
against the mouth of the tomb; and the stone was sealed 
with the king's seal, so that nobody could or would even 
dare to try to get in and take his dead body away. 
Strong, wicked-looking Roman soldiers marched in front of 
the tomb with drawn swords in their hands, so as to keep 
everybody else away. The body of Jesus was probably 
placed in this tomb Friday afternoon or evening ; and it 
remained there all through Friday night, Saturday, and 
Saturday night. 

But very early Sunday morning there wasanearthquake, 
and an angel came down from heaven and rolled away 
the great stone from the door of the tomb, and Jesus, who 
had been lying there dead, but had returned to life again, 
came forth. If Jesus had not risen from the dead, and 
left the tomb, no doubt the wicked rulers of the Jews, by 
whose authority the great stone was placed before the 
mouth of the tomb, would have, at the end of the three 
days, opened it, and allowed everybody who wished to, 
to go in and see that his dead body was still lying there. 
But God did not give them a chance to do that. 

We have sure proof in the Bible that Jesus, though he 
was dead, really came to life again, and that he is now 
alive in heaven, a lovingSaviour. But if any children, 
or older people either, doubt it, I will tell you ofa way in 





which you can prove it: Go by yourself to some quiet 
place where nobody else sees you, and then pray earnestly 
that if Jesus really is alive in heaven, he will forgive all 
your sins, give you a new heart, and make you to havea 
blessed hope in him as your risen Saviour ; and I feel sure 
that if you ask him aright, he will do it. 

Have you ever thought how important it was that 
Christ’s dead body should come to life again? Even 
though Jesus did love us enough to die on the cross for 
us, yet his dying would have done no more good than it 
would for any other man to have died, if he had not risen 
from the dead. Yes, children, d0¢A Christ’s death and 
resurrection (that is, his rising from the dead) were neces- 
sary to save you and me from losing our souls. Suppose 
you were to take a round ball and cut it in two pieces 
right through the middle, would either half by itself 
make a round ball? So we might say that Christ’s death 
and resurrection are the two halves of Christ’s perfect 
work of salvation, and doth of them were needed to make 
the circle of his work complete. In fact, though Christ 
died for us, yet so important was his resurrection that the 
Bible says, “If Christ be mot risen, then is our hope in 
vain.” If we are Christians, we rejoice not only in a 
crucified but also in a risen Saviour. 

We are to-day celebrating a glad day for the Christian 
church,—the day which tells us of Christ’s coming forth 
from the dead; when by his rising he, as it were, “ wrote 
over the grave for the whole company of Christians in all 
ages, ‘Because I live, ye shall live also,’” 

“Come, see the place where the Lord lay,” said the 
angels to those dear women who were early in the morning 
at the empty sepulchre, We cannot, indeed, do just as the 
angels invited them, and really look into the empty 
sepulchre; for many long years ago the tomb in which 
Christ was laid ceased to be. But though we cannot 
with our feet really walk into the tomb as did those loving 
women as the angels led them by the hand, yet in our 
thoughts we may to-day enter that empty tomb, and look 
upon the place where Jesus had laid. Let us try to do it. 

It used to be the custom in Germany and some other 
countries to build great bonfires in front of the houses, 
on Easter morning, so as to show how glad people were 
that Christ really rose from the dead. So it seems to me 
that though we do not build bonfires in the streets to-day, 
our hearts ought to have kindled within them a fire of 
thankfulness as we remember Christ’s resurrection. It 
was also a custom in some countries to go from house to 
house, on Easter morning, and knock at the door, and 
when some one came to the door, the one who knocked 
would say these words (which you can find in the first 
chapter of Luke), “The Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared unto Simon.” The one who came to the door 
would answer, “ May it make our hearts glad as we think 
of it!” Let owr hearts be glad to-day as we think of it. 

Have you ever wondered why it is we have eggs on 
Easter? Why don’t we use apples, or doughnuts, or 
oranges, instead of eggs? Well, I will tell you. Perhaps 
I can do this best by telling you about something we used 
to do on Easter when I was a boy. We used to knock 
the ends of the eggs we had against the ends of the eggs 
belonging to other boys, and when one was broken it 
belonged to the one whose stronger egg had broken it 
This sport we called “bucking eggs.” Now it would 
sometimes happen that some boys would cheat. They 
would buy an egg made out of a kind of china (solid), 
which had just such a sizo, shape, and look as a real egg 
and without letting the other boys know about it, would 
go around “bucking eggs,” and, as a matter of course, 
their egg would break all’the real eggs. But, after all, it 
was not a real egg, but only a make-believe; still, it looked 
so much like one that if it was placed alongside of a real 
egg one could hardly tell the difference. But suppose we 
should take a real egg and one of these make-believes, and 
place them under the warm breast of a mother hen sitting 
on her nest. Does any change take place in the china 
make-believe egg? No. But in from two to three weeks 
after placing them in the nest, if you put your ear down 
to the other egg, you would hear alittle pecking noise, 
and shortly after there would walk out of the broken 
shell a little chicken, looking as nice and neat as though 
it had just come out of a new band box. 


A little girl found a nest in the garden with four 
speckled eggs in it. One day, some time afterward, she 
and her older brother went to the nest again ; but, instead 
of the beautiful eggs, she found nothing but the empty, 
broken shells. “Oh!” she cried, “the beautiful eggs are 
all broken and spoiled.” ‘ No, indeed,” said her brother, 
“not spoiled, for the best and most beautiful part—the 
bird itself—has taken wings and flown away.” Just so, 
on that first Easter morning, Jesus came to life and 
walked out of the tomb, and left it, as it were, an empty 





shell. Just so, too, when the Christian dies, the body is 
left in the grave, an empty shell, but the soul takes wings 
and flies away to be with God. Thus you see that though 
an egg seems to be as dead asa stone, yet it really has 
life in it; and so it is like Christ’s dead body, which was 
raised to life again. This is the reason we use eggs on 
Easter. (In olden times they used to color the eggs red, 
so as to show the kind of death by which Christ died,—a 
bloody death.) Let us ever remember what the Easter 
egg means, 

The Jews, you remember, had Jesus put to death, so it 
was once the custom in France to throw stones at all Jews 
on Easter Day; and in England boys would go about the 
streets calling out, “Christ is risen, Christ is risen; all 
the Jews must go to prison.” But the fact is, if it had not 
been for Christ’s resurrection, not only Jews, but all the 
rest of us too, would have had to go to that everlasting 
prison where Satan is the cruel jailer. 

Remember what the egg means, Yes, these bodies of 
ours, though dead and laid in the grave, will come to life 
again. The Jews used to have a habit, when carrying a 
dead person to the grave, of stopping a moment by the 
roadside and cropping a handful of grass, saying, as they 
did so, “ As this cropped grass will grow again, so will this 
dead one come to life.” The New Testament teaches us 
the same lesson, by telling about a grain of corn dropped 
into the ground. Did you ever plant a seed, and then 
watch and wait week after week until it came up? I once 
heard of a little boy named George, who, early in the 
spring, went away from home on a visit, but just before he 
left home his father took him out into the bare-looking 
garden, and had him there drop a great many dead-look- 
ing little black seeds into the ground. He was away 
from home several weeks, and when hecame back he went 
out in the garden, and what do you think he saw? Why, 
something that made him feel so happy that he ran right 
into the house to tell his papa. 

In the garden where he pad dropped the seed (just as 
his papa had told him to), there were growing a great 
many little flowering plants; and they were so arranged 
that they formed letters, and so spelled the name George. 
So, when these bodies of ours are buried away in the 
ground, there will—in God’s own time—come forth, not 
our names only, but our very selves. George will still be 
George, and Mary will be Mary, and go with all. 


It is said that long-kept seeds retain powers of growth. 
So will it be with our dead, buried bodies. Whenever 
we call a graveyard a cemetery, we ought to think of 
this, for the word “cemetery” comes from two Greek 
words which mean ‘a sleeping-place,” and persons 
who only sleep awake again, you know. The Germans 
sometimes call their graveyards by a name which 
means “ God's acre.” They mean by this that the grave- 
yard is just like a field, where a sower named Death 
sows our dead bodies as a farmer sows seed. Just as seed, 
when planted, springs up again, and the grain is gathered 
at harvest-time, so Jesus says of these graveyards that 
the day is coming when all who are in the grave shall 
come forth. 

Easter Sunday should always make us think of Jesus’ 
coming forth from the dead, and also of our own resurrec- 
tion. 

One day two little girls were out in the graveyard watch- 
ing the leaves fall from the trees—for it was autumn—and 
they were wondering whether or not the trees felt sorry 
when their leaves dropped off. Some of the leaves fell on 
the grave of their little friend Amy, who had died a short 
time before. Katie noticed it, and said, ‘ Look at them 
on the grass, just where they planted Amy!” “Planted 
her?” asked Annie; “will she come up next year?” 
Katie answered: “ No, not so soon as that, perhaps; but 
some day God will call to her dead body to come up, and 
then she will. Papa knows everything, and he told me 
that the Bible says she will.” And it-does say so, and it 
is true of each of us. Let us then be careful so to live 
that we will come forth to the resurrection of a blessed 
heavenly life. 

People used to have a notion that on the first Easter 
morning, not only did the disciples feel happy when they 
heard that Jesus had come to life again, but that all 
nature rejoiced also, and that the sun was so glad that he 
couldn’t wait to come up slowly in the sky, as he usually 
does. The old story says that no sooner had Jesus risen 
from the dead than the great shining sun came up right 
over the heads of the people with three great springs or 
jumps. 

As a matter of course, that was not the case; but itisa 
pretty legend, showing us how our hearts ought to leap 
with joy when on Easter Day we remember that, though 
Christ was once crucified and dead, he is now a risen and 
ever-living Saviour. 
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LESSON 5, SUNDAY, MAY 5, 1878. 
Title: THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 


@OLDEN TEXT: Jeavetem HATH GRievovsty SINSED; THEREFORE 
SHE Is REMOVED.—Lam. 1: 8. 


Lesson Topic: The Way of Transgressors. 


Outline: | 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, April 29: Jer. 52: 1-11. The way of transgressors 
Tuesday, April 30: Jer. 52: 12-23. Jerusalem laid waste. 
Wednesday, May 1: Jer. 52: 24-30. The captivity of Judah. 
Thursday, May 2: Jer. 15: 1-9. The prophecy of Jeremiah. 
Friday, May 3: Ezek. 17: 11-21. The prophecy of Ezekiel. 
Saturday, May 4: Lam.1:1-11. The prophet’s lamentation. 
Sunday, May 5: 2 Chron. 36: 1421. Law and penalty. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Jer. 52; 1-11.] 


1, Zedekiah was one and twenty years old when he began to 
reign, and he reigned eleven years in Jerusalem, And his 
mother’s name was Hamutal the daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah. 

2. And he did that which was evil in the eyes of the Lorp, 
according to all that Jehoiakim had done. 

8. For through the anger of the Lorp it came to pass in Jeru- 
salem and Judah, till he had cast them out from his presence, 
that Zedekiah rebelled against the king of Babylon. 

4 And it came to pass in the ninth year of his reign, in the 
tenth month, in the tenth day of the month, that Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Babylon came, he and all his army, against Jerusalem, 
and pitched against it, and built forts against it round about. 

5. So the city was besieged unto the eleventh year of king 
Zedekiah. 

6. Andin the fourth month, in the ninth day of the month, the 
famine was sore in the city, so that there was no bread for the 
people of the land. 

7. Then the city was broken up, and all the men of war fled, 
and went forth out of the city by night by the way of the gate 
between the two walls, which was by the king’s garden; (now the 
Chaldeans were by the city round about:) and they went by the 
way of the plain. 

8. But the army of the Chaldeans pursued after the king, and 
overtook Zedekiah in the plains of Jericho; and all his army was 
scattered from him. 

9. Then they took the king, and carried him up unto the king 
of Babylon to Riblah in the land of Hamath; where he gave 
judgment upon him. 

10, And the king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah before 
his eyes: he slew also all the princes of Judah in Riblah. 

11. Then he put out the eyes of Zedekiah; and the king of 
Babylon bound him in chains, and carried him to Babylon, and 
put him in prison till the day of his death. 


1. Transgression, v. 1-8. 
2. Suffering, v. 4-9. 
3. Death, v. 10, 11. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Jer.52:2. He did... evil.——And Judah did evil in 
the sight of the Lord. 1 Kings 14: 22——And he did that which 
was evilin the sight of the Lord, according to all that Jehoiakim 
had done, 2 Kings 24:19 And he did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord his God, and humbled not himself before 
Jeremiah the prophet, speaking from the mouth of the Lord. 
2 Chron, 36: 12. 

V.3. Through the anger.——And again the anger of 
the Lord was kindled against Israel. 2 Sam. 24: 1—J/ God 
will not withdraw his anger, the proud helpers do stoop under 
him. Job 9:13.——Thou shalt make them asa fiery oven in the 
time of thine anger ; the Lord shall swallow them up in his wrath, 
and the fire shall devour them. Psa. 21: 9,——His anger 
endureth but a moment. Psa. 80: 5.——Though thou wast angry 
with me, thine anger is turned away, and thou comfortedst me. 
Isa. 12: 1.——Who can stand before his indignation? and who 
ean abide in the fierceness of his anger? his fury is poured out 
like fire, and the rocks are thrown down by him. Nahum 1: 6. 

V.4. Pitched egainst it.——And I will bring a sword 
upon you, that shall avenge the quarrel of my covenant; and, 
when ye are gathered together within your cities, I will send the 
pestilence among you; and ye shall be delivered into the hand ef 





the enemy. Lev. 26: 25——And he shall besiege thee in all thy | 
gates, until thy high and fenced walls come down, wherein thou | 


trustedst, throughout all thy land. Deut. 28: 52, And I will 
eamp against thee round about, and lay siege against thee with a 
mount, and I will raise forts against thee. Isa, 20: 3. Bat they 
set their abominations in the house, which is ealled by my name, 
to defile it. Jer. 32: 34. For the days shall eome upon thee, 
that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee 
round, and keep thee in on every side. Luke 19:43.——And 
when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know 
that the desolation thereof is nigh. Luke 21: 20. 


vY. 6. The famine was sore.——And when I have 
broken the staff of your bread, ten women shall bake your bread 
in one oven, and they shall deliver you your bread again by 
weight: and ye shall eat, and not be satisfied. Lev. 26 :26—— 
They shall be burnt with hunger, and devoured with burning 
heat, and with bitter destruction. Deut. 32: 24.——For, behold, 
the Lord, the Lord of hosts, doth take away from Jerusalem and 
from Judah the stay and the staff, the whole stay of bread, and 
the whole stay of water. Isa. 3:1.——And I will cause them te 
eat the flesh of their sons and the flesh of their daughters, and they 
shall eat every one the flesh of his friend in the siege and strait- 
ness, wherewith their enemies, and they that seek their lives, 
shall straiten them. Jer. 19:9.——He that abideth in this city 
shall die by the sword, and by the famine, and by the pestilence 
Jer. 21 9.——Oar skin was black like an oven, because of the 
terrible famine. Lam. 5:10.——Therefore the fathers shall eat 
the sons in the midst of thee, and the sons shall eat the fathers. 
Ezek. 5: 10. 


v.7. The city was broken up.—And the city was 
broken up, and all the men of war fled by night by the way of the 
gate, between two walls, which is by the king’s garden. 2 Kings 
25:4——Go and speak to Zedekiah king of Judah, and tell him, 
Thus saith the Lord: Behold I will give this eity into the hand 
of the king of Babylon. Jer. 34:3. 


The men of war fled.——And upon them that are left 
alive of you I will send a faintness into their hearts in the lands 
of their enemies; and the sound of a shaken leaf shall chase them ; 
and they shall flee, as fleeing from a sword; and they shall fall 
when none pursusth. Lev. 26: 36.——How should one chase a 
thousand, and two put ten thousand te flight, except their rock 
had sold them, and the Lord had shut them up? Dent. 32 30. 
——0O Lord, what shall I say, when Israel turneth their backs 
before their enemies! Josh. 7:8.——The men of war are af- 
frighted. Jer. 51 : 32. 


vV.8. All his army was scattered. ——Therefore the 
flight shall perish from the swift, and the strong shall not 
strengthen his force, neither shall the mighty deliver himself: 
neither shall he stand that handleth the bow; and he that ts 
swift of foot shall not deliver Aimse/f: neither shall he that 
rideth the horse deliver himself. And he that is courageous 
among the mighty shall flee away naked in that day, saith the 
Lord. Amos 2: 14-16. 

Vv. 9. They took the king.—wWherefore the Lord 
bronght upon them the captains of the host of the king of 
Assyria, which took Manasseh among the thorns, and bound him 
with fetters, and carried him to Babylon. 2 Chron. 33: 11.—— 
And he shall lead Zedekiah to Babylon, and there shall he be 
until I visit him, saith the Lord. Jer. 32: 5. 


v.10. Seen... before his eyes.——And she went, 
and sat down over against him a good way off, as it were a bow- 
shot; for she said, Let me not see the death of the child, Gen. 
21: 16——For how shall I go up to my father, and the lad be 
not with me? lest peradventure I see the evil that shall come on 
my father. Gen. 44:34.——Thou shalt be mad for the sight of 
thine eyes which thou shalt see. Dent, 28: 34——And they 
slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes. 2 Kings 25: 7.—— 
Then the king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah, in Riblah, 
before his eyes ; also the king of Babylon slew all the nobles of 
Judah. Jer. 39:6. 

V.11. Put out the eyes of Zedekiah.——And I will 
bring him to Babylon ¢o the land of the Chaldeans; yet shall he 
not see it, though he shall die there. Ezek. 12:13. 





LESSON FRAMEWORK. 


BY THE REV. GHORGE A. PELT2. 


This lesson recalls us to the times of Zedekiah, the 
twentieth and last king of Judah. The date of this final 
captivity is usually assigned to B.C. 588, though good 
authorities, on various grounds, have severally preferred the 
years 589, 587, and 586. When Jerusalem finally fell, 
Nebuchadnezzar was reigning in Babylon, and Pharaoh 
Hophra in Egypt; Daniel and Ezekiel were captives in 
Babylon, the former having been taken in the days of 
Jehoiakim, and the latter in those of Jehoiachin; Jeremiah 
was still in prison at Jerusalem when the city fell. (See 
Dan. 1: 1-4; Ezek. 1: 1-3; Jer. 38: 28.) For an account of 
the siege and capture of Jerusalem, see 2 Kings 26: 1-26; 
2 Chron. 36: 11-21; Jer. 39: 1-14. The chapter whence the 
lesson is taken (Jer. 52) is not strietly a part of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies, but is in the main a transfer from 2 Kings 24: 
18-20; 25: 1-30. Whether Jeremiah was author of this 
passage originally is an unsettled question. It, however, 
forms a suitable conclusion to the entire book by showing 
how exactly the prophet’s threatenings were fulfilled. 

The lesson covers the whole ef Zedekiah's reign, its begin- 
ning being specified in v. 1 (B. 0. 599); his rebellion, in v. 8 
(B. 0.593); the siege, in v. 4 (B. C. 596); the fall of the 





city, in v. 7(B. C. 588). Subsequents events are narrated 
in vy. 12-34. The statements of v. 24 27, concerning certain 
executions, and the number of captives taken by Nebuchad. 
neszar, are not given in the book of Kings. Some authorities 
regard vy. 28-30 of this section as an unauthorized interpola- 
tion. Between the statements of these verses and of others 
giving the numbers of those carried into eaptivity, there are 
differences; but not such ascannot reasonably be reconciled, 
The main facts of the captivities may be seen in the follow- 
ing table. 
CaPTIVITIZS oF IsRAEL. 


B. C. 740, in the reign of Pekah. Under Tilgath-pilneser, 
king of Assyria; the trans-Jordanic tribes were carried away 
(1 Chron. 5: 26); also the inhabitants of Galilee (2 Kings 
15: 29) 

B.C. 721, in the reign of Hoshea. Under Shalmanezsr, 
king of Assyria, the city of Ssmaria fell after a three years’ 
siege, and all Israel was carried into captivity, whence they 
never returned (2 Kings 17:5, 6; 18:10, 11; fulfilling 
Hosea 13: 16). 

CAPTIVITIES OF JUDAH. 


B.C 713, in the reign of Hezekiah, Sennacherib ‘king of 
Assyria (or Sargon?) took fenced cities of Judah (2 Kings 
18:13). Assyrian tablets claim that 200,150 prisoners were 
carried to Babylon at this time, together with an immense 
amount of spoil, cattle, etc. 

B. C. 606, in the reign of Jehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar 
carried Daniel and others of noble family to Babylon, 
probably as hostages (Dan. 1: 1-4). See also 2 Kings 24: 1; 
2 Chron. 36: 6, 7. 

B. C. 599, in the reign of Jehoiachin, Nebuchadnezzar 
again smote Jerusalem, and took away 10,000 of the best 
men of the land (2 Kings 24: 10-14; v. 15, 16 particularize 
what is stated generally in v. 14). Ezekiel and Mordecai 
both were of this captivity (Ezek. 1: 1.3; Esther 2- 5, 6). 

B. C. 588, at the closeof Zedekiah’s reign, Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed Jerusalem, slaying many and carrying captive those 
who remained alive (2 Kings 25: 1-11; 2 Chron. 36: 20) 

The specifications of Jer. 52: 28-30 (if accepted as genuine) 
may refer to special deportations, or to special classes of 
persons in the deportations designated above. Asa final 
result, both Israel and Judah were stripped of their popula- 
tion and their glory. 

The city was finally “ brokenup” at midnight. Ezek. 12: 
1-16, is a symbolic showing of this scene. The enemy's 
entrance was effected through the northern gate, and was a 
surprise. The defenders of the city fied toward the south 
to avoid the invaders, passing out by the gate in the 
Tyropean Valley, and thence fleeing toward the Jordan; 
but they were overtaken and destroyed in the plains of 
Jericho, about six hours’ journey from Jerusalem. Riblah, 
to which Zedekiah was carried for judgment, was an ancient 
city in the northern part of Canaan. It was situated upon 
the Orontes, between Lsbanon and Anti-Lebanon, thirty 
miles north-east of Baalbek, and about two hundred miles 
east of north from Jerusalem. Hamath was the general 
title of the district in which Riblah lay. Nebuchadnezzar 
was at this time conducting military operations against 
Tyre as well as against Jerusalem, so that Riblah was a 
favorable center of operations for him. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY ©, H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(1.) Zedekiah was twenty-one years old when he began 
to reign, and he reigned eleven years in Jerusalem. And his 
mother’s name was Hamital, the daughter of Jeremiah of 
Libnah. (2.) And he did that which was evil in the eyes 
of Jehovah, according to all that Jehoiakim had done. 
(3.) For through Jehovah's anger this happened in Jerusa- 
lem and Judah, till he had cast them ou! from his presence. 
And Zedekiah rebelled against the king of Babylon. 
(4.) And in the ninth year of his reign, in the tenth month, 
in the tenth day of the month, came Nebuchadrezzar, king 
of Babylon, he and all his army, against Jerusalem, and 
encamped against it, and built a wall against it round 
about. (5.) And the city was in astate of siege unto the 
eleventh year of King Zedekiah. (6.) In the fourth month, 
on the ninth day of the month, the famine became sore in 
the city, and there was no bread for the people of the land. 
(7.) And the city was stormed, and the men of war fied, and 
went forth out of the city by night, by the way of the gate 
between the two walls, which was by the king's garden (the 
Chaldeans being round about the city), and went by the way 
of the plain. (8.) And the army of the Chaldeans pursued 
after the king, and overtook Zedekiah in the plains of 
Jericho, and all his army was scattered from him. (9) And 
they took the king, and carried him up to the king of 
Babylon to Riblah in the land of Hamath, and he gave 
judgment upon him. (10.) And the king of Babylon slew 
the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes, and slew all the princes 
of Judah also in Riblah.. (11.) And he put out Zedekiah’s 
eyes, and bound him in ehains, and the king of Babylos 
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carried him to Babylen, and put him in prison till the day 
of his death. 


NOTES. 


The history of the conquest of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, 
the subject of to-day’s lesson, is given also in two other 
places, 2 Kings 24: 18 to 25:7, and Jer. 39: 1-7; the three 
accounts agree substantially with a few verbal differences. 
There is, besides, a brief general history in 2 Chron. 36: 11- 
13 (and see verses 1417). It is now generally supposed that 
our chapter (Jer. 52) is an extract from the book of Kings 
(see Kings 25), with some changes appended to the yropheti- 
cal book by a later editor; at least verses 31-34 come down to 
a date (B. C. 561) which was probably later than the death 
of Jeremiah. The story of the fall of the city (an event 
that changed the whole course of Israelitish history) is told 
in the simplest way in the biblical narrative, where the 
historian is only concerned to point out that the catastrophe 
was Jehovah's judgment on Judah for its idolatry and 
wickedaes:i; the political causescf the overthrow of the 
nation (God's yrovidence in history) have to be eought in 
the political relations of the times, the social-national 
characteristics that made Egypt and Aesyria and Babylon 
great empires, and kept Israel in the position of an inferior 
kingdom. God so ordered the geographical and national 
rela'ions that Israel should be punished for sin, and sifted 
and developed in captivity—The immediate cccasion of 
Judah's fall was its unwise adherence to Egypt against 
Bsbylon (a policy steadily opposed by Jeremiah and Ezekiel), 
which provoked Nebuchadrezzar to this act of final vengeance. 

Verse 1.—Zedekiah. He was the son of Josiah (2 Kings 
24:17) ani therefore uncle te his predecessor Jehoiachin 
(called nis “ brother,” in 2 Chron 36: 10), who was carried 


to Babylon, and in whose stead he was placed on the throne , 
His original nam3 was Mattaniah | 


by Nebuchadrezzar. 
(‘gift of Jehovah’), but in aecordance with a common cus- 
tom, this was changad, on hia accassion to the throne, to 
indicate by a new name that he began a new career under 


the power and protection of his conqueror, the king of | 


Babylon (so Eliakim’s name wa; changed to Jehoiakim, 
2 Kings 23: 34, and comp. Gen. 41: 45; Ezra 5:14; Dan. 
1:7. The name “ Zedekiah,” assumed by the new king, 


means “righteousness of Jehovah,” or “Jehovah is my | 
righteousness,” which seems to indicate some religious | 
feeling on his part, and may possibly be connected with the | 


thought in Jer. 23: 6, though the date of this discourse of 
the prophet is doubtful; as Jer. 33: 16 was spoken after the 
accession of Z-dekiah, it may be that this designation of 
Jadah and its future king by the name “ Jehovah our 
righteousness” was suggested by the name of the reigning 
king His reign of eleven years extended frcm B.C. 397 
(or 593) to B. C 586 (or 587). His mother’s name is written 
Hamital in the Hebrew text, and ‘‘ Hamutal” in the margin; 
the differeace is unimportant. She was also the mother of 
Josiah’s successor, Jehoahaz (2°*Kings 23:31), and was 
perhaps the wife of highest rank; for Jehoiakim, 
Jehoahaz s successor, the son of a different mother (2 Kings 
23: 36), was older than his predecessor, and ought, if his 
rank was the same as his, to have succeeded his father on 
the throne. Z:dekiah was thirteen years younger than 


Jehoahaz, fifteen years younger than Jehoiakim, and three | 


years older than Jehoiachin. Of Hamital’s father Jeremsah 
nothing more is known. Jnbnah was situated afew miles 
south-west of Jerusalem. 

Verse 2.— He did that which was evil in the eyes of Jehovah, 


ace.rding to all that Jeho:akim had done. The specific 


charge of ido'atry 1s not brought against any king after | 


Josiah'’s time, and the wickedness of Jehoiakim and Zede- 


kiah is probably to be found in their general ungodliness, | 


and especia!ly in the obstinacy with which they adhered to 
their policy of resistance against the counsel of the prophets. 
Z-dekiah was a weak and vacillating prince, coxtrolled 
(sometimes against his better impulses) by the nobles, of 
whom he stood in fear, and by his weakness the cause of his 
people’s rain. 

Verse 3 —For through Jehovah's anger this happened, that 
is, it was in consequence of Jehovah's anger that one bad 
king was succeeded by another, whereby, instead of repent- 
ance, iniquity was added to iniquity till Jerusalem's cup was 


full; the wrath of the offsnded God was shown by his per- | 
mitting the continuance of the evil, till it had so grown that | 


he cast them out from his presence. This representation of 
God's anger as shown in permitting men to follow their own 
devices is found also elsewhere, as in Hosea 13: 11; thus sin 
is made to work its own punishment.—And Zedekiah rebelled 
against the king of Babylon. This statement is added as the 
beginning of the narrative of the actual casting out of Israel 
from Jehovah's presence; it is connected with what follows, 
and not with what precedes, as the translation of our com- 


took it’ Zedekish, though he received the crown from the 
Chaldean king, had borne his yoke uneasily from the outset. 
Early in his reign, ambassadors from Edom, Moab, Ammon, 
Tyre, and Sidon met at Jerusalem for the purpose of forming 
a coalition agsinst Babylon (Jer. 27: 1-7, where in verse 1 
read “ Zodekiah ” instead of “ Jehoiakim"); but the attempt 
failed from Jeremiah’s opposition, or for other reasons. 
Judah remained quiet for some years, but on the accession of 


the warlike Pharaoh Hophra to the throne of Egypt (B.C. | 
589), the confederates, relying on his aid, revolted from 


Babylon. Nebuchadrezzar immediately advanced, and after 


some hesitation as to which enemy he should first attack 
(Ezek. 21 ; 19-23), marched against Judah, ravaged the 


country and ehut Zadekiah up in his capital. The next 
Verse gives a summary statement of these events. 

Verses 4, 5.—Siege laid to the city. The ninth year of his 
reign, B.C. 589 588, soon after Hophra became king of Egypt. 
—JIn the tenth month, our December-January ; on the tenth of 
Thebet, still observed by the Jews as a fast —Nebuchadrezzir. 
This is the correct mode of writing the name, the Baby- 
lonian form being Nabu kudur-useur; the later change of r 
into n, however, came into general use. The king seems to 
have come in person against Jerusalem —Encamped against 
it: that is, laid siege to it—Built a wall against it round 
about. Tne‘ wall” was a circumyallation, a mound that 
encircled the city, and enabled the besiegers to overlook the 
defenders of the city-wall; the same word occurs in Ezsk. 
26 : 8, where it is translated “fort” in the English vers.on. 
The city was in a state of siege, the siege continued till the 
eleventh year of Kung Zedekiah, more exactly, till the fourth 
month of his eleventh year (verse 6), that is, about eighteen 
months. Compare the related prophecies in Ezek. 24: 1, 2; 
29, 30, 31. 

Verse 6.— The famine was sore in the city. For a year and 
| half the devoted city held out against the overwhelming 


| force of the Chaldeans. During the siege Jeremiah steadily | 


urged submission to the king of Babylon (Jer. 32: 1-5, 28; 
34:2); bat Zedekiah refused to listen, and imprisoned the 
prophet. At one time a ray of hope enlivened the gloom of 
the besieged: Pharaoh Hophra advanced against Nebuchad- 
rezzar (Jer. 37: 5), and the Jews looked for deliverance; 
but Jeremiah announced that their expectations uld not 
be realizad (Jer. 37: 7). The event verified his declaration ; 


returned to the siege. It was during this temporary with- 


| drawal of the besieging force that the prophet was accused | 


| of intention to desert, and imprisoned (Jer. 37: 11-15); here 
the king visited him once and again (Jer. 37: 16-21; 38: 
| 14-28), and the prophet urged submission; but the king 

feared his nobles too much to follow this advics. And now 
| to the other horrors of the siege was added famine. The 
| details are not given; probably Josephus’s account of the 
| siege by Titus would give a not inaccurate picture of this 
terrible time. Above all, however, the prospect of the over- 
| throw of the nation must have been exceeding bitter. 


through, a breach made in the wall. The date is the ninth 
| day of the fourth month, the ninth of Tammuz (our June- 
July), now observed as @ fast by the Jews; the date of the 
capture of the city by Titus is the same. The army fled 


by night (perhaps the fiaal assault occurred at night, but | 


compare Jer. 39:24), by the way of the gate between the 
two wills, a gate om the southern side of the city, near the 


king’s garden, which was situated near the point at which | 


the valleys of Kidron and Hionom meet. Here were two 
walls, perhaps enclosing two adjacent hills, and here, it 


seems, was the only escape for the king and the army; we, 


opposite quarter of the city. 
| the besiegers were round about the city, their lines were not 
| so close, but that there was place of escape for a small body 
|of men. The fugitives went by the way of the plain, that is, 
| they took the road leading to the Arabah or Jordan valley, 

intending to cross the river and take refuge in the moun- 
| tains. The term Chaldean is here used apparently as equiva- 
lent to‘ Babylonian.” 
| Werses 8, 9—The king was overtaken in the plains of 
| Jericho, that is, in the Jordan Valley near Jericho; what 
| became of his scattered army is not said; many of them 
doubtless escaped and found refuge among the neighboring 


the Egyptian army was driven back, and the Babylonians 


Verse 7.—The catastrophe. The city was stormed, broken | 


must suppose that the enemy had effected an entrance at the | 
Though the siege-works and | 


== 


Whether he had communication with his more fortunate 
royal fellow-prisoner Jehoiachin, we do not know. The term 
of Zedekiah’s imprisonment is not stated in 2 Kings 25: 7; 
our narrative thus contains an additional statement of later 
date than that in Kings. In Jer, 39:7 it is said merely that 
they bound him “to carry him to Babylon;” the passage 
was written when only the design, not its execution, was 
known. Compare Jer. 34: 4, 5. 





LLLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Zedekiah . . . did that which was evil , . . according to all 
that Jehoiakim had done (v.1, 2). The fact that his father 
had done wrong, and been punished for it, dida’t keep the 
young king from defying God's wrath by the eame evil 
courses. A bad example doesn't save a man from sin. A 
warning of danger doesn't ensure his safety. A drunkard’s 
son isn't sure to be a total abstainer. Because a cashier has 
gone to prison for embezzlement, it isn't certain that his 
auccessor will shun the same crime. The folly and disgrace 
of one clergymen do not in themselves guard the next man 
in the same pulpit from being and doing evil. An execution 
for murder is not sufficient to protect the lives of all in that 
community. Indeed, men, young and old, are commonly 
more inclined to follow a bad example than toshun it. If 
one man does wrong openly, his s:on—or some one else's son— 
is likely to do wrong similarly, and this in spite of all the 
obvious consequences of his evil-doing, 


Through the anger of the Lord it came to pass .. . that 
Zedekiah rebe led against the king of Babylon(v.3). God 
never forces a man tosin. He never tries to make him do 
| wrong. Bat when a man is determined to sin, God sees to it 
that his sinning is so overruled, and its consequences are so 
controlled and directed, that the Lord's plans are farthered by 
the very effort of the man to frustrate them. While the 
man is bent on having his own way, he is really going in 
God's way. No man can ever have his own way in this 
world, except so far as his wayconforms to God's way— 
to God's commandments, to God's instructions, to God's 
prophecies. It is the sheerest folly for a man t3 suppose 
that he can make anything by lying, or stealing, by defraud- 
ing or slandering his neighbor, by dishonoring God’s name, 
or house, or day. Thera is no gain, even for an hour, in 
| wrong-doing, even though God may let the man think that 
there is. When the bear on the log in the saw mill tried to 
stop the moving steam-saw by hugging it to his breast, he 
| Was quite as wise as is the man who supposes that he can 
| overcome the destructive power of God's agencies of punish- 
| ment by hugging them to his bosom. “Surely the wrath of 
'man hall praise thee: the remainder of wrath shalt thou 
| restrain.” 

So the city was besieged... and... the famine was 
| sore in the ety (vy. 5,6). They have a hard time who fight 
God. They must prepare to battle enemies on every side, 
and to starve while they are fighting They may, it is true, 
have an easy time while they are sliding toward the pit of 
destruction; but when they strike the place of punishment 
there is nothing but trcuble and suffering to them. When the 
harvest of sin-sowiag begins, there is first the flail and then 
the fire. Happiness is out of the qaestion when punishment 
for sin has come upon the evil-doer. 

The city was broken up,.and all the menof war fled (vy. 7). 
Walls and fighting men are alize useless when the Lord 
| wills a city’s overthrow. At the shcut of the Lord's people 
the walls of Jer.cho fell down. By the breath of the Lord 
| the mighty host of Sennacherib was swept away. Although 


| the mountains were round about Jerusalem, and its defenders 
were of his chosen nation, “ the city was broken up, and all 
the men of war fled,” when the people, who had provoked 
him by their idolatries, were at last to receive their threat- 
ened punishment. A giant who defies the Lord is helpless 
against a shepherd boy who trusts him. The most powerful 
ring of evil-doers will fall to pieces like a broken bowl when 
the iniquity of its members has gone as far as God consents 
| to allow it. No bolts or bars can shut out from any home 
| the messengers of God’s wrath against the persistent sinner 

There is no safety, any more than there is happiness, to the 
| transgressor. 


| But the army of the Chal/leans . 





. . overtook Zedekiah 


_ nation (see Jer. 40: 11, 12).—Rablah, in the land of Hamath,* (v. 8). It is as useless to ran as to fizht when Gods bolt of 


situated about sixty miles north of Damascus. The place 
afforded easy communication with prominent points north, 
east, and soath, and here the Babylonian king could con- 
venieutly watch over the operations of his armies in Pales- 
tine and elsewhere; to this point, the royal headquarters, 
| Zedekiah was brought, and judgment passed on him. 

Verses 10,11.—The judgment. The princes were slain 


| Vengeance is falling. 


He who has defied God by evil doing 
may think himself out of harm's way when he has fied from 
the place of his sinning; but his pursuer can move as fast 

as he does, and he may at any time be overtaken and 

| brought to grief. Until he can hide himself from God's 


| sight, the sinner cannot hope to escape punishment by ran- 
| ning away. The man who has fairly exposed himself toa 


mon version represents it. The narrative (verses 27) may | (not improbably-by impalement), and the Jewish king, his | contagious disease cannot obtain health by leaving the spot 


be paraphrased as follows: “ Z+dskiah continued the ungodly 
courees of his predecessor, and this persistence in wickedness 
was the result of the anger of Jehovah, who allowed the 
evil to go on, till finally he gave Judah up to destruction. 
It came about in this way: Zedekiah rebelled against the 
king of Babylon, whereupon the latter besieged the eity and 


| eyes put out and in chains, was carried to Babylon. His life 
was spared that he might adorn the triumph of the con- 
| queror; he was blinded to humiliate him, and make him 
powerless. These crael proeedures were in accordance with 
the customs of the times, especially of the Babylonians. 
| The king was @ prisoner in Babylon tll the day of his death. 





pee he was endangered. The seeds cof disease go with 
| 


him wherever he goes. Ii is of no more use for a man, when 
he has exposed himself to the disease of sin, to suppose that 
he can fly ths punishment of sin. 

The king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes 
(v.10). Nething was more terrible to the deseendant of 


——— 
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Abraham than to lose hope of posterity with its possibilities 
of ashare in the glory of the Messiah's reiga. To see one 
son perish because of his own transgression was therefore 
the bitterest sorrow imaginable. And is it less a terrible 
sorrow to-day? What can be a bitterer thought to a parent 
than that his sins have destroyed his ownchildren? Yet 
there are sons perishing at this hour before the eyes of their 
ungodly parents. Ay, there are parents who even trust 
God for themselves who cannot—or who do not—trust him 
for their children. Will a parent rest easy while his children 
are dying because of his way of living? Will he not turn 
and live differently that they may have life? Will he not 


seek the Lord and trust the Lord in their behalf as for him- 
self? The responsibility for their children is on the parents. 
Shall the children perish ? 


INTERTWINING OF GOD’S PLANS WITH 
THE PLANS OF MEN. 


BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


The title of one of the most useful of modern sermons 
is, “ Every Man’s Life a Plan of God.” The story of the 
Judean captivity brings to view, as every other great event 
in history does, these two distinct lines of purpose, 
the line of God and the line of man. To effect Gcd's 
will in the fulfillment of ancient prophecy, some one 
man must take the leadership of the people. Some 
one man must head their downfall. Some one man 
must lead their sad procession into bondage. Some one 
man must suffer there the barbarities of ancient war- 
fare; must see his children slaughtered one by one 
before his eyes; must suffer worse than death in 
the loss of his own sight; and must die at last a 
dethroned prince, a childless father, a blind old man, 
in an enemy’s country, and ina dungeon. Yet the great 
wheels of Providence moved on calmly and relentlessly, 
crushing out that one life as if no being in the universe 
cared for it. No friendly ear seemed to hear the death-cry 
of the victim. 

Of the many truths which the lesson before us teaches, 
this mysterious intervolution of the plans of God with the 
plans of men will seem to some minds the most impressive. 

1, The enclosure of the plans of men within the plans 
of God is such that commonly men appear to be left very 
munch to themselves. This unfortunate prince whose lot it 
was to close the line of independent monarchs on the 
throne of Judah, does not appear to have been overruled 
by any visible network of divine purposes, any more than 
the humblest beggar in Judea. When the historian came 
to record his life, the record would naturally have run, 
“Such are the chances of war; such is the fate of unfor- 
tunate princes in barbarous times.” 

Yet all the while a plan of God enveloped him, which 
touched and checked at all points his plans, directed his 
working to God’s ends, and wrought out over and around 
him a chapter of universal history, which was to concern 
the world in distant ages and nations yet unborn. Nearly 
twenty-five hundred years have come and gone since 
then; more than seventy generations have lived and 
died; yet on the first Lord’s Day of the month of May, 
this year, millions of people in many lands, making a belt 
around the globe, will be pondering the fate of that blind 
old man in the dungeons of Chaldea. 

Such is the sublime involution of every human life 
with the purposes of God; so noiseless is his working 
that, when men are defeated, his agency is not forced upon 
their notice. They need not see him, if they choose not 
to see him. Commonly they do not see him. They say 
of their misfortunes: “Luck was against me.” 
life’s chances.” ‘‘ We've lost the game.” 

2. In leaving men to themselves in the forming and 
working of their own plans, divine control does not pre- 
vent the occurrence of very shocking catastrophes. Look 
at this miserable old Jew. His contemporaries saw nothing 
unusual in his fate. That he should be vanquished in war, 
that he should be caught in his flight, that he should be 
marched into captivity, that he should be thrown into a 
dungeon, that he should be chained like a wolf, that his 
children should be butchered before his eyes, that those 
eyes should be gouged out by the hangman, and that he 
should linger out his wretched old age, a blind captive 
and a disgraced prince, who could only long to die, excited 
no surprise, That was the usage of the age. Such were 
the contingencies of royal birth, and the chances of war. 
He knew it beforehand. The world said of him, “ He took 
his chances and they ran against him. He played his 
game and lost it. He probably would have treated his 
royal foe in the same way, if he had gained it.” 

But we read the story with blood running cold. It 
shocks our sensibilities, that any human being, the most 
insignificant in the universe,should be thus overridden and 
crushed by the spiked wheels of states and empires. We 


“Such are 





marvel that God should suffer such things, Can fhere be a 
God,we ask, who can permit such useless torture of a lone 
old man? A society of atheists once published a card on 
which were printed these words: “What becomes of God’s 
omnipotence, if he would have prevented suffering and 
could not? What becomes of his benevolence, if he 
could have prevented suffering and would not?” Sure 
enough, without a revelation we cannot explain one such 
scene in the drama of one human life. 


Yet such is the darksome way in which God moves. 
Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself. He seems to 
keep himeelf aloof, in awful seclusion from human woes, 
as if the sight of them were either too much, or too little, 
for such as he. I go forward, but he is not there; and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him. Does not every-day 
human life often force the cry of Job from white and 
trembling lips ? 

A young husband and wife start on their bridal tour on 
a bright morning in June. Loving and loved, their hearts 
open to all living things. The future seems to be 
one long golden age. Before nightfall, they are 
dragged, with charred arms enfolding each other’s lifeless 
forms, from the ruins of the wrecked train at Ashtabula, and 
their bridal tour is ended. 


A factory building, five stories high, falls to the ground 
just after seven hundred men and women and children 
have begun their afternoon task. Through the oily 
crevices of the ruins, fire creeps and hisses and leaps, and 
coils itself around its helpless victims, like a swift, mad 
serpent. I stand by what were just now living and chat- 
ting men and women and children whom mothers “kissed 
good-bye” an hour ago. I see them now, still and stark, 
arranged in ghastly order on the floor of the city hall. I 
obeerve that the arms of many, burned to the blackened 
bone, have been thrown up to fight off the flames from 
their roasting faces. Oh, can there be a God in the same 
world where such things are? If there be one, is he not 
such as Elijah laughed at? Does he not tarry, talking 
with somebody? Is he not hunting? Is he not on a 
journey? Is he not asleep? Oh who, what, where is 
he? Oh that I knew where I might find him! 

A man was once drawn out insensible from the ruins of 
a railroad train after a collision, he the only living one 
of twelve. He said that, when he came to himself, the 
first thing he noticed was a bluebird singing merrily in a 
hazel-bush near by. 

Yes, God does seem to leave men to their fate at times, 
as if death-throes were no concern of his, All happy 
things at such times appear to mock human agony with a 
ferocity all the more unbearable because it is so still, and 
so beautiful, yet so cold-blooded. Individuals are left to 
work out their own ruin. Tempters do devil’s work on 
the young and the unwary. Innocent ones suffer with the 
guilty. Nations trample out nations in the rage of their 
huge passions. The millions are dragged under by the 
pride of one. Helpless women and little children are the 
victims. The great wheels crash into and crumple up 
the little wheels. Happy homes gives place to battle- 
grounds. Wheat-fields grow rank, fertilized by human 
blood. Artillery thunders in cemeteries and plows open 
graves. “Glorious victories” are but the pretty name 
of hell. So human life goes on. This is Aistory. It was 
in view of such possibilities in every human life that De 
Quincey said: “Death we can face; but knowing what 
life is, which of us is it that, without shuddering, could, 
if consciously summoned to it, face the hour of birth ?” 


3. Yet the plans of God envelope and use the plans of 
men wth more than motherly tenderness for every man, 
every woman, every child, In infinite pity he looks down 
upon man, woman, child, one by one. The remoteness of 
his hiding is only the measure of his love. All the mys- 
tery springs from the fact that his melting eye looks so 
far ahead, and his soft hand reaches down to the roots of 
suffering, so far beyond our sight, or even our will, to see. 

This truth in its fullness we owe to the Bible. Through 
the whole range of the Old Testament this idea runs— 
that God isa personal and faithful friend to every one 
who will be Ais friend. “My God;” “my Rock;” “my 
Fortress;” “my Deliverer;” “the God of Abraham;” 
“the God of Isaac;” “the God of Jacob;” Abraham, 
the friend of God;” “ Moses, my friend;” “ ye are as 
the apple of mine eye;” “I will do them good with my 
whole heart and with my whole soul.” Do we venture to 
say: “Our Father?” he responds: “As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort thee.” 

The New Testament declares the same with yet more 
intense significance. A fond mother dotes over the glossy 
ringlets of her boy; he finds them among her garnered 
treasures when, 1n strong manhood, he has followed her 
to the burial. But God, with the affairs of a boundless 
universe on his mind, has found time to do what was 





never done by young mother to her first-born, in the 
leisure of the nursery, to number the very hairs on his 
head. We have but a faint conception of that love which 
belongs to creatorship and redemption. God only knows 
the love of God. 

Taking this key from God's word, we can unlock the 
whole mystery of life, so far as suffering is concerned. 
To the eye of a good man, it is not so much the greatness 
as the minuteness of God’s love which overwhelms him. 
Scientists claim that the miscroscope has revealed more 
of the wonders of nature than the telescope. So it is the 
miscroscopic look into human life which reveals the most 
marvelous loving-kindness of God. 


Let any man once give faith to the biblical thought of 
God as his personal friend, and carry it back to the 
review of his own life from infancy up, and he will find 
the evidence of divine love to him, as if to him only, com- 
ing in upon his soul like the flood of many waters. The 
invisible hand is seen in such things as these—I select 
at random from one life only—an old song which the 
mother sang in the Sunday twilight; a tree, a stream, a 
lake, a mountain, which were more than friends to our 
boyhood; a certain chance interview with a friend which 
was rich in lifelong results; a speech heard on a certain 
feativeday ; the sight of the great man who first awakened 
great aspirations within us; the sight of the good man 
who first made religion a reality to us; a certain book 
come upon at hap-hazard; a certain sermon heard long 
years ago, or one sentence in it, or the text only; the 
death of the college friend which first made heaven a 
fact to us; the mild reproof of a certain saintly woman; 
the first lesson in practical astronomy; a Christian hymn 
sung somewhere in the mountains; the gift of a rosebud 
from ‘a hand now still forever; a certain conversation 
with a stranger in the cars; last words from a mother’s 
death-bed; a certain prayer heard when homesick in a 
foreign land; the mysterious delays which prevented us 
from embarking on board the ship that went down at 
sea; a look at the Bay of Naples; an hour in the Colos- 
seum at Rome; the hour spent in the “closes” of 


Edinburgh where Chalmers labored ; the Lord’s Supper at 
Lucerne. 


Can we not all recall similar events and circumstances, 
most of them too minute to mean much in the rehearsal, 
but which have been so inwrought into our subsequent 
life that we cannot but break forth sometimes into a carol 
of thanksgiving at the thought of them? I knowa man 
whom the perfume of mignonette in the month of August 
moves to ejaculatory prayer, because it is so associated with 
a certain day and hour in August of a certain year, in the 
critical period of his youth when, walking in his father’s 
garden, he gave his heart to Christ. 

We cannot convince a man of the reality of these 
awakening and creative influences in other lives who 
has not felt them in his own. The power to see them is 
largely a matter of will. If I take a handful of steel fil- 
ings, and hold over them my ebony ruler, there is no 
motion. They lie still and dead. But if I take a magnet, 
that iron with a soul in it, and draw it slowly over them, 
every solitary particle springs in response, and clings to 
the electric metal as to a friend. So let a man whose 
faith in God is wooden, review his own life, and he may 
find nothing suggestive to such faith. But once mag- 
netize him with the will to see, and he cannot find so 
much as the space for a needle’s point on which the love 
of God has not left its impress. 

To eyes once opened to this truth, it throws a flood of 
golden light over the blackest and most tempestuous mid- 
night of a troubled life. Such a man knows that there is 
a God in heaven whom the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain, but who deigns to dwell in the homes of men. You 
can neither prove it to him nor disprove it. He knows 
it. When acientists come bending under the weight of 
their learned volumes, proving beyond all question that 
God is not, he waves them off, smiling as at the bugaboo 
which scared his childhood in the dark. 


4, The interlacing of the plans of God with the plans 
of men goes far towards explaining the mystery of shock- 
ing and exceptional calamity. Starting with the inex- 
plicable fact of sin, there is little mystery left in any kind 
or degree or combinations of suffering. In a world over- 
run with sin and steeped in guilt as this world is, suffer- 
ing is no mystery. It is God’s great remedial antidote to 
sin. The mystery would be fearful if there were none. 
Suffering is a wonderful fertilizer to the roots of character. 
The great object of this life is character. This is the only 
thing we can carry with us into eternity. Benevolent 
discipline therefore is aimed at the accumulating, the con- 
solidating, and the purifying of character. To gain the 
most of it and the best of it is the object of probation. 

For such an object, suffering must often take on a sur- 
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gical severity. The right hand must be cut off, and the 
right eye plucked out. Who can say what suffering may 
not have done for that wretched prince of Judah in the 
dungeons of Chaldea? The butchery of his children may 
have been the only thing that could drive him back to 
the God of his fathers. Blinded eyes and chained limbs 
may have been necessary to fit him for heaven. Those 
dark days and silent nights—at a distance of twenty-five 
hundred years one shivers at the thought of them—yet 
they may have been a grand opportunity for the Spirit of 
God to work in. God may have been waiting for it for 
fifty years. The doomed sufferer, but the saved sinner, 
may now be praising God for them. It will probably be 
one of the surprises of heaven, that we shall find there so 
many saved by God’s loving use of last days, it may be of 
last hours of speechless suffering here. 

But what of the suffering of innocence and the awful 
inequalities of it in this world? What of those helpless, 
butchered little children of the Judean king? Well: we 
admit that it is a tough question; yet it is not wholly 
unanswerable. The mystery is lightened when we take 
in God’s conception of the evil of sin. Nothing can be 
too shocking to express divine abhorrence of that. The 
more startling and mysterious that expression, the more 
natural itis. Sin itself is the great anomaly of the uni- 
verse. God’s treatment of it should seem to be full of 
anomalies, strange and fearful. That is just what sin calls 
for. Hence the suffering of the innocent with and forthe 
guilty. Yet, to the innocent, suffering is not vengeance; 
it is not punishment even; itis only the discipline which 
love chooses for their holy development. To them it is 
just what they are conscious of receiving. If conscious of 
no sin, they are conscious of no punishment. 

Have you never seen the look of age on the counte- 
nance of an infant in its coffin? Suffering may have done 
rapidly the work of years of ordinary life there, in creating 
character. That infant’s chief praise in heaven may be for 
the fact that its brief life here was one of anguish. That 
may have been the chief instrument by which God has 
lifted it above the rank of a humming-bird. 

Even when death in shocking and violent fury seems to 
overtake men unprepared, who shall say that infinite love, 
and love to them, may not have so ordained it? Men who 
have entered the valley of the shadow by drowning, and 


have come back to life, tell us of a strange quickening of | 


Use every opportunity to recall and retain the lessons of the 
previous quarter so that the children may have a connected 
idea of the six months’ study. This may seem too difficult 
to expect from a primary class; but those who have care- 
fully reviewed, with such classes, the stories of the kings of 
our first quarter's lessons, are no doubt convinced that, with 
care in keeping up the thread of events, even little ones may 
be made familiar with an outline of the consecutive history, 
showing Judah’s course as a nation, God’s forbearance, his 
threatenings, promises, punishment, and final deliverance. 

In this lesson begin with the golden text; telling of 
Jerusalem as the home of all the kings, showing their sins, 
and them only as representatives of a sinning people; and 
thus the whole story of Zedekiah and of God’s just punish- 
ment comes out plainly. Have the golden text repeated by 
such as have learned it at home from lesson papers; it will 
help to teach it to others to print it on the board, perhaps in 
sections, as you explain. 

Disobedience was the sin so grievous in the sight of 
God. How does your mother’s face look when she knows 
her children have been doing wrong? If your mother is sad 
and grieved when her little child disobeys, just think of the 
great loving heart of the holy God who had sent his 
prophets to Judah and told the people so often how he 
would punish if they sinned, and how he would pardon if 
they would turn from their sin. How did they treat some 
of his prophets? What is the rest of the text? Our lesson 
story to-day is of the last of the kings of Judah, and now 
Jerusalem was removed. 

Zedekiah the king was twenty-one years old when he 
began to reign in Jerusalem. What king of a rich and 
great country had come against Judah, and carried away 
many of the best people? What army was all around Jeru- 
salem when the Rechabites came into the city to be safe? 
Nebuchadnezzar had been there again, and carried off Zede- 
kiah’s nephew, who was then king, and his mother, and 
took them in chains to Babylon. He left Zedekiah to be 
king for him in Jerusalem ; for he had made him promise to 
pay a great sum of money, and give treasures every year to 
him, the king of Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar had made him swear before God that 
he would serve him, and pay him all this every year; but 

| after a few years he broke his oath. Was it not a shame for 
| a king on the throne of David to have to swear to a heathen 
king? Wasit nota greater shame for him to break his 
oath? But he did; and you see disobedience brings dishonor. 

God was angry with him; he had told him long before, 


the soul’s capacities in those moments of suspended vitality. | by his prophet Jeremiah, how he would punish; and he 


Souls live fast in last moments, , Who can say, then, that looked on and saw the anger of Nebuchadnezzar, and let 
the spirit of God does not avail himself of that law of him go with his great armies against Jerusalem. How busy 


mind, and work fast in such moments? 


At the last his soldiers were building great mounts against the city and 


trump, we shall be changed in the twinkling of an eye. | all around it, building strong forts upon them, and tall 
Why not as well in the death-gasp? Oh! you andI must | towers where they could look over into the city. What did 
become a great deal wiser than we are now, in the hidden | they throw in from those forts and towers? They made 
things of wisdom, before we can venture to raise a question their forts heavy and strong, for they went there to stay 
even of the tenderness of God, in the most appalling Until Jerusalem should be taken by them. 


tragedy which cold stars ever winked at, or merry blue- 
birds ever sang to in the hazel-bush, 

5. The interworking of the plans of God with the plans 
of men suggests the only true method of happy as well as 
holy living. It is to make our plans one with God’s plans. 
Thus, blessedness is sure for both worlds, Study God’s 
plans; study his providences; study his word; hearken 
for the whispers of his Spirit. Make much of still hours. 
ind out thus your place in God’s purposes of procedure. 


Then drop into that place trustfully and contentedly. | 


Move with his moves, start at his bidding, go here, go 
there, stay, as he directs. Lie still and suffer, if that 
be the order from above. Have no willbut his. Pray no 


unqualified prayers, except where he has revealed his will. | 


Never plan without taking God into confidence, and asking 
him what he thinks of it. Never contend with God in 
secret feeling. Give way to no silent longings of discon- 


When prayer has lifted you into harmony with him, do 


hot fritter it away by repining after-thoughts. Never | ip prison till he died. Long before, the prophet Jeremiah 


look backward; remember Lot’s wife. 
come from spiritual retrogrades. 


( 


Our chief miseries 
In short, be at one with 
‘od; so shall your peace flow like a river, and your joy 
shall be like the swellings of Jordan. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


By review questions of the previous lesson, lead the class 





to tell you, in one word, for what the Rechabites were held 


[p a8 an example, and then tell that, in contrast to their 
obedience and reward, we have to-day the story of disobedi- 
ence and punishment. 


Promis~* to him “ because his heart was tender”? Three of 
Lit sons Sscame kings, but the same word tells of what they 


all did—eyil, 


| What were the Jews doing inside thecity? The gates 
| were all closed and made as fast as they could be; no one 

could bring anything into the city, no one dared or wanted 
to go out; for a while they had enough to eat, but the weeks 
and months went on for a whole year, and they were shut 
up: no green fields, no seed planted, no harvest-time. Still 
the great camps of soldiers were spread all around them. 
Early in the morning and all day long they could hear the 
noise of the enemies, thousands of them besieging their gates, 
battering at their walls. The meat was all eaten, water was 
very scarce, bread almost gone; their faces were pale, lips 
were parched, little children and their mothers were crying 
with hunger and with fear. Is it not very plain to see that 
disobedience brings distress ? 


It was a cruel judgment: the princes and soldiers were 
killed, and the young sons of Zedekiah were murdered before 
his eyes. Did not disobedience bring death? It was almost 


, : ’ : | the last sight that Zedekiah ever saw; for there Nebuchad- 
tent. Indulge no reveries over impossible blessings. | 


| nezzar ordered that his eyes should be put out, and he was 


bound with chains and carried to Babylon, and there kept 


told him that he would see the face of the king of Babylon, 


| that he would be taken to Babylon, but he should not die 


by the sword; and another prophet said he should not see 
Babylon, but should die there. It was all true; he did see 


| the king of Babylon at Riblah, and he could remember his 


cruel face ashe gave sentence against him and his sons; 
he was carried to Babylon, but he did notsee it; the palaces 
and gardens and splendor were hidden from his maimed 
eyes, as in pain and with bitter thoughts he worked in his chains, 

The prisons were not all like the court or even the dun- 
geon where Jeremiah was put. Conquered enemies were 
often kept in what they called a grinding-house; with chains 


| on their arms and feet they were made to step slowly round 
\aestion upon the last good king of Judah. What was. 


and round, their hands moving a bar which turned a stone 
wheel of the mill and ground the grain. 


What became of the city of Jerusalem? The beantifal 


| city that David used to sing about, and called it “ the joy og 


Ask for the names of some of the wicked kings of Judah. | the whole earth;” 1t was not long after Zedekiah’s eyes 





were put out that Nebuchadnezzar sent his army back to 
destroy it. They took all the gold and silver they could 
find, and then burned the temple, the king’s house, the 
palaces; and murdered priests and people as they tried to 
get away. They had long ago carried off for slaves the 
young and strong; but some of the priests, the women and 
little children, the old and the feeble, they had left for this 
last work of fire and death and ruin. So disobedience 
worked destruction. The nation who would not obey was 
punished, for God's word is sure, and Jerusalem was removed. 

His promises of love and mercy are just as sure, and if 
you will pray David’s prayer, “ Lead me, O Lord,” and ask 
him every day, he will show you the right way, and keep 
from you all the sorrows of disobedience. 





BLACKBOARD. 





BECAUSE THOU SERVEDST NOT—. 
THEREFORE SHALT THOU SERVE— 
| (Deut. 28 : 47, 48.) 








BY THE BEV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 





SINFUL JUDAH 
OVERTAKEN 
BY 


SINFUL MAN 


HALDEANS AND EATH AND 
ARRIED INTO OOMED TO 
APTIVITY. ESTRUCTION. 











ZEDEKIAH’S 





THE SINNER'S | 











SENTENCE : 
OUT HIS EYES, ONDEMNED, 
p HIM IN CHAINS, URSED. 
| HIM IN PRISON, AST OUT, 
TILL THE DAY OF HISDEATH. FOREVER. 
THE 
ENTENCE OF IFT OF 
IN Is OD Is 
ETERNAL | 
DEATH! LIFE! | 








ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The forts built against Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar were, 
of course, not like the earthworks, trenches, rifle-pits, and 
other things pertaining to the approaches of a moderna be- 
sieging force. Walls were in those days a substantial 
defense for acity ; and as long as the besieged could keep them 
intact, or at least from being broken through or undermined 
or scaled by the enemy, the city was safe. The forts prob- 
ably were the overlooking towers, which served the double 
purpose of a support for the battering-rams and shelter for 
the soldiers who operated them, and of an elevated place 
from which the enemy could hurl projectiles against the 
defenders stationed on the wall, as well as over the wall 
into the town itself. These forts were sometimes erected on 
mounds, but always, necessarily, close to the wall. Some- 
times a light bridge could be thrown over to the wall, across 
which the enemy might suddenly pour. Thus the tower 
would be an improvement on the scaling ladder. 

These towers generally had a battering-ram below, and 
soldiers with weapons and various machines above. 
Sometimes they had immense apparatus for clawing off the 
stones from the wall. But to enter into a detailed descrip- 
tion of these ancient forts would more than exhaust the 
space allotted. These forts are not to be considered as a 
part of the circumvallation, or the surrounding and hemming 
in of the city with one or more walls: all that belongs to the 
phrase“ pitched against it,” or, encamped against it. Later, 
the Romans never went into camp for a single night with- 
out entrenching themselves. The catapults and other 
machinery for hurling very large missiles were not gener- 
ally attached to these forts near the wall. 

The besieged attacked these forts in various ways; but 
usually by undermining or fire, or by both combined. They 
could not then blow them up, for want of gunpowder; but 
naphtha and other highly inflammable substances were used 
abundantly. 

Oriental sculptures, coins, and gems, all show various 
details of attacking a city wall by means of these forts or 
towers, a3 well a3 the means of defense resorted to by the 
besieged. That “the famine was sore in the city’ was by 
this time no novelty in Jerusalem, nor did it altogether cease 
to be so with this capture, The statement following, “ that 
there wa3 no bread for the people of the land,” tel!s the 
story more plainly. The peopleof the land meant here, are 
the common people of the lowest classes. Not to press the 
statement too far, it seems as if it really meant that even 
the viler sorts of food, which none but the lowest and most 
wretched people would eat, were no longer to be had at all. 
The city wasin the very direst extremity: death within, 
certainly ; and a possibility of the stronger escaping death 
by flight. But when one sees how little food will suffice for 
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an O ientalof the poorer classes, and what kind of things | 
they will eat when hard pressed, he will wonder that the 
spirit of resistence can #0 long dwell in people who have so 
little pride about their diet. Let the carious read Dr. Klun- | 


zinger'a decription of the way the calls of hunger are eat- | 
isfied in Ezypt, and in the strip of desert between the Nile 
and the Red Sea, if they wish details. Indeed, the sixth 
verze of our lesson seems to show that they bad come to that | 
extremi'y only because they saw no alternative. Zedekiah | 
had committed perjury, and had rebelled against bis royal 


ma ‘ter. 


He probably raw nothing before him but death by | 
fearfal torture—not only for himself, but for all his 
household ; the better c'asses could expect nothing but gen- 
era| massacre; and they dared do nothing but wait till the 
very Jast hope of prolonging life within the walls was gone. 

Tae breakiog up of the city, the fleeing of the men of war, 
and the way they went, we need not try to follow, as the 
limite of uncertainty are ro very wide. But Zedekiah was 
taken alive, and kept by the Babylonian army for the king's 
judgment, ia accordance with the uniform course in the case 
of roya! captives. The judgment of the king of Babylon 
wasiatber merc fal for an Oriental monarch; at least, such 
is the case if nothing more bappened than we read in our 
lesson. For Z:dekiah to have his eyes put out, was nothing 
more than frequently happened to innocent persons who 
might a: some time or other have a contingent chance for 
the crown: it was light for a rebel aspiring to kingly 
authority. The saying of Zedekiah’s sons before bis eyes 
was entirely na ural in the circumstances. To the Oriental 
mind, a man’s crime involves his family in the punishment as 
a matter of course, They see no unreasonablenees in the 
view that regards the human family as one creation, where 
the individuals are physically separated and endowed with 
locomotion, instead of being physical y united like the 
boughs of a tree. What we recognise as natural law, in the 
inheritance of spiritual and corporeal evils, they recognize 
as (tod's panishment for therins of the ancestor, and it gen- 
erally seems natural and just to them. To cutoff acriminal 
alone, without the other portions of the branch to which he 
belongs, is not enough. 

Of course, we do not say that the Oriental 1s more logical 
in his views of these things than we are; but neither we 
nor they have altogether fathomed God's plan in making 
man ; who, we certainly see, is incapable of existence without 
the dependencies, good and ill, of society. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tne War or Transoressors.—The way of transgressors 
is broad. It streams along with illustrations so abundant 
that one hardly knows why to choose one case rather than 
another. The transgressor through ignorance is but one of 
a throng in the straight road to disaster. The captain of a 
merchant ship coming from Cuba takes a pilot off the Jersey 
coast, one thick, snowy night. The pilot, self-sufficient, 
directs the vessel northwestward, till by and by a light 
gleams now and then through the thick-flying snow. “All 
right—Barnegat Light;” and orders the vessel northward— 
driving straight for the sandy beach of Fire Island. Fortu- 
nately the captain knows better: it is Fire Island Light, and 
he knows that the flashes are those of its revolving light, 
and not the steady brilliancy of Barnegat Light, obscured by 
the thickened weather. He orders the lead to be kept going; 
the sha!lowing water shows that they are approaching the 
shore, and the pilot is disgraced. Now they can head right, 
and before many hours they are safe inside of Sandy Hook. 
Bat no—during the hours they have lost on the wrong 
course the tide has changed, and the field of down-drif ing 
ice catches the ship. Wuth much hazard and damsge she 
is rescued, but it costs a thousand dollars to bring her to the 
wharf in New York. 


The transgressor in secret is-also merely one of the same 
throng, and open punishment will meet him sooner or later. 
“As for such as turn aside to crooked ways, the Lord will 
kad them forth with the workers of iniquity.” A young 
student of excellent reputation goes to Paris to complete his 
education asa physician. But he must see life. He will 
just see the inside of a gambling-saloon, and see how the 
play goes. He will taste a little wine, the better to keep 
from special observation. But the children of darkness 
have marked him; the wine is not what he thought. He 
leaves the saloon perhaps unconscious that he has signed an 
obliga ion to pay five thousand francs that he has lost at the 
gambiing-table: certainly he remembers nothing of it the 
next day. But before the next day he has been taken to see 
some of the midnight orgies, where he is made the sport of 
the beastly performers. The police make a descent upon the 
saloon, and the educated young man, half unconscious, is 
left as a ecapegoat by his fleeing companions. Next day his 
friends and himself are humiliated by his message begzing 
relief. Heis rescued from prisen, but he has been publicly 
led for h as a trausgressor. 

8» the sad examples of late of perjury committed in man- 
ners either careless or suppesed te be eure of utter conceal- 


| because the tranegressor is utterly abandoned: the world is 
| so constituted that the worst thief must yet generally pay 


| still tell the truth oftener than alie: “ honor among thieves” 





ment, which has removed persons from places of great 


responsibility and trust, and placed them in Sing Sing as a 
lamentable example. Transgression is not alone baneful 


for what he gets oftener than steal it, the worst liar must 


to a certain extent, is necessary to their existence. One 
leak, however, will sink a ship: she need not go all to pieces. 

Bat if one fragment of rock from a blast may be deadly, 
if a little fire msy result in a vast conflagration—and these 
are the certain final results if nothing stands in the way of 
nature—in what case is he who stands directly over the full 
explosion, or what hope is there for the house already in 
fall blaze? So when the tranrgreesor is not checked by 
grace and becomes ripe for destruction. Then the anger of 
the Lord lets the transgressor goon till he is cast out from 
his presence. 


Transcression Brixes Svurrerise.—When the visitor 
enters the corridor of the penitentiary on Blackwell’s 
Island, he sees over the door the proverb, “ Tux Way or 
THE TRANsGREseoR 18s Harp.” And truly it is. The prisoner 
has been a slave to sin, neglecting the service of Christ, 
which is perfect freedom ; and now he is the slave of rigid 
rules, cf servants, and often of brutal men, who in some 
prisons can abuse their lawful power till it becomesa gallirg 
tyranny. Is the prisoner well? Ile must labor at anything 
required, however hard or degrading. Those he would 
scorn are perhaps his abusive masters. For-trivial, or even 
pretended, offenses, he may be subjected to darkness, chains, 
or things we might call torments. Is he sick? If his 
keepers believe that he isso, he may, in some countries, be 
material for the experiments of unscrupulous dcctors, and 
his body be made the laboratory for the trial of imperfectly 
known drugs within, and the subject of operations without, 
intended to confirm or overthrow a pet theory. 

Has the tranegressor been a European debauchee, and, 
wasted in substance and health, sought such relief as is to 
be found in certain miscalled hospitals for the sick? He 
may be used as a subject to demonstrate how a horrible 
diseace will develop, for the instruction of unscrupulous 
votaries of seience. So is it, in the case of tranrgresrors, 
that sufferings which, when the like fall upon the innceent 
through misfortune, meet with honest care and tenderness, 
are in some parts of the earth made a part of the deeper cup 
cf misery. The breaker of laws finds himself subject in turn 
to other breakers of laws; and the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel. In every way he must pay a larger price 
for his penalty by way of suffering than those who simply 
meet with misfortune. What price will the sick murderer 
not pay rather than be exposed by his nurse or physician, 
if those can be bribed? Thus does the misery of tranrgres- 
sion multiply itself among tranrgressors. 

Would you like to be shut up to the society of the foul 
and the wicked? Would you not rather have solitary con- 
finement, or even solitary physical or mental torture? Then 
what misery beyond conception is that of those who have 
their portion among the wicked? 

Tue Enp or TraxsGRessiox—Deatu.—Sometimes after 
imprisonment till the day of the tranegressor’s natural death- 
sometimes death by violence, lawless or legsl. Is special 
illustration needed? Must we do more than g> to any city 
of the dead and see how one train after another comes to 
join the innumerable witnesses to the deadly character of 
the first tranrgression? Need we point to even one of the 
countless battlefielis where-untold millions have gone down 
to their death through one man’s vindictiveness or lust? If 
more is needed, the newspapers for only a few days back 
will show us sickening examples of the tranrgressors death 
by suicide or by the strong avergirg arm of the law. Nor 
need we look far to eee the lingerirg death from a broken 
heart of a sorely tempted frail tranrgressor. Only when 
earth and sea shall give up the dead that are in them shall 
the fearful history of the last dread result of transgression 
be known. Until then, like the traitor general of Cyrus the 
younger, whom they took by the girdle for death, it is best 
that the living army should not know too accurately the 
transgressor’s miserable end. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


BY WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 





The last verse of the 8lst ehapter indicates the close of | 
the words of Jeremiah. This historical oe was prob- | 
ably added by the inspired collector of the Old Testsment | 
books. Many attribute it to Ezra. It is evidently in- | 
tended to furnish a concise and connected account of this | 
great destruction, which was so much of a crisis in the his- | 
tory of Jehovah's church-nation, and to keep the historical 
record plainly before the mind in connection with the proph- 
ecies just read as to those nations which had interfered 
with Jehovah's people, and which represented the world- | 
power and idol-power, in opposition to ehurch-power and 
God-power — Hunt. 


V.1. Zedekiah—the last king of Judah, before the cap- 
tivity ef Babylona, the son of Josiah, and unele to Jeconiah, 
his predecessor. When Nebuchadnesszar took Jerusalem, he 
earried Jesoniah te Babylon, and pet in his place his unele 





Mattaniah, whose name he changed to Zedekiah, and made 
him promire, with an oath, that he would maintain fidelity 
to him. In the first year of his reign he sent masasen- 
gers to Babylon, probably to carry his tribute to Nsbachad- 
nezzir. In the ninth year of his reign he revolted against 
Nebachadnezzar, in consequence of which the Assyrian 
monarch marched his army into Judea, and took all the 
—— places except Lachish, Azekah and Jerusalem.— 
met, 


Tibnah. A city in the lowlands of Judah, apparently 
between Makkedah and Lachish,which was one of the cities 
captured by Joshua after the defeat of the confederate kings 
at Gibeon. It was allotted tothe priests: Josh. 21: 13; 
1 Chron 6: 57. In the days of King Joram, Libnah 
revolted: 2 Kings 8: 22; 2Uhron. 21:10 It was besieged 
by Sennacherib, 2 Kings 19: 35; Isa. 37: 8 36.— Whitney. 


V.3. Anger ef the Lord . Zedekiah redcllel, His 
“ anger ’’ against Jerusalem, determining him to * cast out” 
his people “from his presence’’ heretofore manifested there, 
led him to permit Zedekiah to rebel. That rebellion, being 
in violation of his oath “ by God,” was sure to bring down 
God's vengeance.— Rawlinson. 


V. 4. Tenth month. The nation never forgot the month 
and the day on which the armies of Chaldea finally invested 
the city. It was felt as the day of the deepest gloom by the 
Israelite exiles. It has been commemorated asa fast, the 
fast Tibeth, ever since, in the Jewish Church.— Stanley 


Nebucha?rezzar .. . came Zedekiah thought that his 
revoit from the king of Babylon wou'd pass by unpunished, 
Ths was false confidence. God spared him for a time and 
tuspended his judgment, but at length punished the impitty 
of his revolt.—C.lvin. 


Forts. Towers of wood, for watching the movements of 
the besieged from the height, and annoying them with 
miseiles.— Kimchi. 


_V. 5. Besieged until the eleventh year. The siege continued 
eighteen months, c!osing, according to the common chro- 
nology, B.C. 5:8 —Martyn. 


V. 7. The city was brokenup. The famine had so exhanurted 
the inhabitants that there was no further power of reeist- 
ance. The entrance was effected by the northern gate, 
Through the darkness of the night, lit up, if at all, only by 
the nine days’ moon, the Chaldean guards silently made their 
way from street to street, till they suddenly appeared in the 
center of the temple court. in the middie gstewsy which 
opened directly on the great brazen altar. ‘ihen the sleep- 
ing city woke. It might well seem asif from the desecrated 
temple was heard the rashing wings of the departing 
cherubs, as if Jehovah had indeed cast off the altar, round 
which these savage warriors stood, the sanctuary which 
they had made their own.— Stanley. 


Pursued after the king. Z2dekiah made his way cut of the 
city at the opposite end to that at which the Assyrians had 
entered, by a street which ran between two wails, probably 
those on the eat and west sides of the so-called Tyroy@in 
Valley, and issued at a gate above the royai gardens and the 
fountain of Siloam. Thence he took tne road towards the 
Jordan, perhaps hoping to find refugs, as David had, at some 
tortified place in the mountains on its eastern side.—Grove 


Overtook Zedekiah. The Chaldeans pursued the fugitive 
king, no doubt, through a hidden impuise from above. Itis 
indeed probable that he was betrayed by his own people 
Zedekiah is here set before us asanexample. God holds 
us on every side — shut up, so that if hiding places 
and patngre be open before us, they can yet avail us nothing. 
—Culvin. 


It is a wonder how the Chaldeans found him in that 
solitude, but they had God, as it were, as their guide.— 
Reade. 


V. 9. Riblah— fertility.” A very ancient city in the 
northern part of Canaan, 1n the territory ot Hamath. Here 
Nebuchadnezzar had his headquarters.— Wariney. 


Gave judgment. Pronounced sentence upon him—acted 
towards him judicially —Jones. 


V.10. Slew the sons... . princes. It was a horrible 
carnage; not only the king's sons were slain, but ail who 
were capable of restoring ihe land and the city to a betier 
condition. Thus every hoye was taken away by putting to 
death the royal family and all the nobles. —uwlinson. 


V.11. Put owt the eyes. Blinding has long been a c>m- 
mon Oriental punisomeat. In Persia, during the time of 
the younger Cyrus, men deprived of their sight were a com- 
mon especiacle along the highway. This penaliy is etill 
inflicted by the Persians on princes who are declared to have 
forfeited their right to the throne. The Babylonians and the 
Assyrians as well as the Persians made use of the same 
cruel punishment. Frequent repreeenta‘ions are found on 
the ancient scu!piures. Oa a slab discovered at Khorsabad, 
the Assyrian king 1s represented as holding the prisoners 
with his left hand, by hocks inserted in their lips, while in 
his right hand is a spear which he thrusts into their eyes, 
and thus literally “ digs them out.” — Freeman. 


Bound him in chains. Or, as it is, expressed, 2 Kings 29: 
7, with fetters of brass.’ There is in the British Museum, 
a pair of bronze fetters, brought from Nineveh, whict 
weigh eight pounds eleven ounces, and measure #)xteen and 
ahaif inches im length,’ These probably resemble the fetters 
put on Zedekiah. The rings which enclcse the ankies are 
thinner than the other part, so that they could be hamm-red 
smaller after the feet have been passed through them. Oa¢ 
of these rings has been broken, and, when waole, the fetiers 
may have weighed about nine pounds.— Freeman. 


With singular minuteness all the apparently conflic!ing 
prophecies concerning him were preci-ely fu filled. Ez:kiel 
(ch. 12: 13) had said of him, “ I wiil bring him to Bany!ion, 
yetshall he not see it, though he shall die there, ’— Cw/cs. 


It appears that, towards the end, bis confinement was let 
rigorous, and that an honorable interment was granted him 
atter his death, for this is the purport of the promise madé 


| to him through Jeremiah in 34: 1-5.—Lange. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 


























SEEN, SUNER, BE TGs a ncidcnnancenenetammonnditets May 1416 
East Tennessee, at Jonesboro May 16,17 
Finbes, stnté, ab BQUGRE..ccccncusccecnteesenseceen May 21-23 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia_..... May 28-30 
New York, state, at Albany June 4-6 
Ohio, state, at Norwalk_....... June 4-6 
Connecticut, state, at Middletown_............---....- June 4-6 
Iowa, state, at Cedar Falis June 11-13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Williamsport.... June 11-13 
Nebraska, state, at Kearney aaa June 12, 13 
Wisconsin, state, at Racine. June 12, 13 





Indiana, state, at Indianapolis..............--------June 25-27 


Kentucky, state, at Maysville................---<.<-- July 9-11 
Vermont, state, at St. Johnsbury..............------ Oct. 9, 10 
Kansas, state, at Topeka__......-... didneciemtinettninnel Oct. 17-19 


New Jersey, state, at Trenton Nov. 12-14 








NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Augusta, Ga.. Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every 
Saturday, at 8.45 a. m., in Y. M. C. A, Rooms. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 rp. m., in 
the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’-Meeting every Satur- 
day, at 4 p. m, in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School 
Union, 53 Lexington Street. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3p. mu, Led by the Rev, R. R, 
Meredith. 

Breoklyn, N. Y., Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union second Monday evening of each month, at 7.£0 p. m., in the 
Hanson Place M. E. Church. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Primary Normal Class every Saturday, at 4 Pr. M., 
in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms, 

Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, 
in Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 4. m. in 
Farwell Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ 
Meeting every Saturday, at 2 p. m., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. 
Building. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday 
of every month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’-Meet- 
ing, fourth Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E, Church, 
West Side Teachers’-Meeting, thtra Tuesday evening of the month, 
at Union Park Congregational Church, Teachers’ Library and Read- 
ing Room, at 150 Madison Street. 


Cincinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3p. m., inthe Y. M.C, A. Hall. 

Cincinnati O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
3.45 p. m.,in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from 
12 to 12.45 p.m., inthe Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. ©. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. m. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 8 p.m., in the Class-room Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Halifax, N.S., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 
8 p. m., in Gerrish Hall, Conducted by the Rey. J. M. Manning. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. ©. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
Mr. C. P. Jacobs. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 
Pp, u., in the First Presbyterian Church, 

New York, Superintendents’ Meeting every Tuesday at 4 r. m=, in the 
Fulton Street Chapel. Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Satur- 
day at 2.45 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Lecture-room. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, cor- 
ner of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, 

Pitteburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 83 Fifth Avenue, 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 
the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 620 Locust Street, conducted by J. H. 
Brookes, D.D. English 8.8. Teachers’ Association meets tor Insti- 
tute work the first Tuesday evening of each month, at the Rooms of 
the Y.M.C.A. German 8.8. Teachers’ Association meets third 
Monday evening of each month, at the Y. M OC. A. Rooms, 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
4p. um, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 
Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 


every Saturday, in the Y. M. 0. A. Hall, from 12 tol e’clock p.m. 
Led by the Hon, Vice-Chancellor Blake, 


Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal class every Mon- 
day, at 6 vp. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 








NATIVE MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN. 
At the training-school in Kioto, Japan, there are now 
twenty-three native students, most of whom intend to 
enter the Christian ministry. In the latter part of 1877 


the school was visited by Mr. K. A. Burnell. At his 


request, Mr. John T, Tse, one of the students, sends to The 
Sanday School Times the following account of the progress 
of Caristian education in Japan. It adds further informa- 
tion econeerning work in Japan te the account eontrib- 





uted by Mr. S. Ono, another Japanese student, to The 
Sunday School Times for March 16, 1878: 


It ishard for me to express, in full, how grateful we feel toward 
the United States for the various helps that country has given us 
in the name of the beloved Saviour. Bred and brought up in the 
midst of ignorance and heathenism, there was no earthly prospect 
that I, and all the brethren here, would ever be brought to the 
light of the gospel. Thanks be to the marvelous interference of 
Providence! By thearrival of Commodore Perry, about twenty- 
five years ago, Japan was opened to the influence of Christian 
civilization. Ever since that time, you of the United States have 
been helping us without ceasing, with men, money, and 
prayers. For all this we return our hearty thanks, and pray that 
God may reward you richly in future, 


In making a short sketch of our past life, [can but mention the 
name of Captain L L. Janes,—for it is he who has taught us, for 
four years, the various branches of science, and, most precious of 
all, the knowledge of Jesus. In the year 1871, Captain Janes, 
with his wife and two children, arrived at Kumamoto, a city in 
Higo, the central province of Kushu Island. I, with several other 
brethren here, was placed under his care from the first, and 
passed through the four years’ course in the school, studying the 
elementary branches of natural sciences, history, and mathematics. 
From the very beginning we had no teacher but Captain Janes, 
not even an interpreter. You may perhaps wonder how it was 
possible to begin a school of fifty boys without any interpreter; 
bat that was the fact. Both the teacher and pupils, of course, had 
a pretty hard time. But, after all, it was salutary in many 
respects. Captain Janes taught us the Bible in his private house, 
as it was prohibited to teach it in the school. He, however, did 
not fail to impress us with the idea of the existence of a personal 
God in nature, while we studied natural sciences; and of the influ- 
ence and power of Christianity in bringing men up, while we studied 
history. But the most irresistible proof of the truth of the 
religion of Christ was the fine exemplification of Christian virtues 
that we beheld in the person of Captain Janes. His wisdom and 
energy in carrying on the school work, his uprightness and can- 
didness in his dealings with men, his love and liberality, as 
shown in the helps he gave to the agricultural improvement of 
the province, no one could deny. In a word, everybody 
acknowledged his goodness; everybody loved him, and every- 
body feared him. Under God’s gracious guidance it was our love 
to him that first led us to study the word of God, and that made 
us believe the truth of it. Bred in the families of believers in 
Confucianism, we were naturally educated in that system of 
political morals that made the high offices the almost exclusive objects 
of the ambition of young men. Haughty and proud, we looked 
upon every form of religion with contempt. We worshiped no 
God, regarding the Buddha and the Shinto idols as things only for 
the women and the ignorant. Wise in.our own conceit, seeking 
after man’s wisdom, it was “ foolishness’’ to us when Captain 
Janes taught us about the miracles, and above all, the resur 
rection, of Christ. We acknowledged the beauty of Christian 
morals, but thought we had the same and even a better kind of 
morals in the writings of Confacius. That we are all sinful and 
cannot justify ourselves by our own deeds, and that the only way 
in which we can be justified is by the blood of Jesus, was the most 
offensive doctrine to our proud heart; for we believed in God 
pretty soon after we began to study the Bible. Yet God will not 
leave the proud, even such as we were, long in their pride. 
Slowly, but gradually, under the guidance of God, Captain Janes 
has been guiding us. On the fourth year of his stay, six of us 
together came to decide our course as the followers of Christ. 
Neither of us, however, at this time, intended to devote ourselves 
exclusively to the preaching of Christ. One of the strongest 
arguments in favor of the truth of Christianity was the miraculous 
conversion of St. Paul. I could not reconcile the two personages, 
—the persecuting Saul and the preaching Paul—except on the 
ground that Jesus Christ rose from the dead, and really appeared 
to Saul on his way to Damascus, and that Saul really answered, 
“What wilt thou have me to do?” But a better spirit was 
gradually awakened within some of us, by the preaching of 
Captain Janes, as well as his recitation-room talks. One cold 
December night, gathering round a miserable fire, we talked of 
our great calling: I wascalled to the work of preaching in this 
benighted land of 35,000,000 pecple. About this time God also 
wrought a great change in the minds of many school-boys. Cap- 
tain Janes’s house was crowded every Saturday with boys eager 
to learn the story of the Cross. On the 2d of January the num- 
ber who professed to be Christians was increased from eight or 
nine to something like forty. We ascended one Sunday afternoon 
the neighboring bill, called ‘Hana Oka Yama,” nearly forty in 
number, to organize a society of believers, as none of us was yet 
baptized. Great was the excitement. The spring sun was shining 
brightly upon us, the birds were singing, and our hopes were not 
less bright and happy. After singing of hymns, and offering 
prayer, a short address was made about our purpose of gathering 
there. Then we made a covenant that “ we would count our lives 
but dust for the spread of the name of Christ.” This was on the 
last day of January, a great day with usstill, and we commemorate 
it every year, though now far away from the beautiful hill where 
we first gathered. So great excitement could not be kept witbin 
the school, secretly. The rumor spread abroad that there were 
many “ Christians” in the school, and that some dangerous plot 
of political kind was in progress. The supporters of the school, 
on the other hand, began to be alarmed at the new order of 
things, for they were the bigoted Confacianists. The persecution 
was inevitable. Some of us were called home, and confined for 
several moaths, while there were many remaining in the sehool. 
Every eoneeivable means was resorted to, in order te change the 
new faith in the minds of these adherents. Mothers and brothers 
were instigated te resort to the severest means. In one case, a 





mother was instigated to make her life a sacrifice for the faith. 
“Would you rather prefer that your mother would die by com- 
mitting suicide than to change your foolish notions?” was the 
question that was put before the-persecuted. In the school the 
Christians were threatened with banishment from the school; and 
the authorities went so far as to have promised to the infidel 
students that they would banish Christians from the school, could 
they only find the least cause for doing so. For three wearisome 
months their scrutinizing eyes were upon the Christians, but all 
in vain. Instead of finding the Christians violating the rules of 
the school, they found among their own number all the offenders 
of these rules. The Christians were the best students in the 
school in every way,—physically, intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually. Thus the Christian cause finally triumphed Aithough 
our faith was yet very weak, and our knowledge of the truth very 
limited, yet the Lord knew who were his. He kept them unto the 
end, During all this*time Captain Janes was, next to God, our 
stay and refuge and comfort. He stood in full and firm trust to 
God during all these troublous days, His as well as our prayers 
were heard. The storm finally passed. We came ont tried and 
purified from the fiery furnace of persecution. Yet many returned 
to their former ways, and the number of believers was, in the 
end, considerably reduced. 

The school being closed, on account of the expiration of Cap- 
tain Janes’s term of five years, October, 1876 nearly all the 
brethren left Kumamoto, and, by the guidance of God, came to the 
Kioto school. I had, however, to go to Tokio, to enter the 
government college there, for my mother and my family fiends 
would not suffer me to go to Kioto. I stayed there nearly a year, 
but last summer I came to Kioto. 

In the school, general studies are not so thorough as we wish. In 
this respect it cannot even rival the government school in Tokio. 
We are waiting very much for the return of Captain Jan-s again 
to Japan, to help this training-school, that it may grow up to be 
thoroughly a Christian college; for very dangerous tendencics 
are now to be observed toward infidelity in all the government 
institutions. When we were separated from Captain Janes we 
were place under the tender care of the Rev. Messrs, J. O. Davis 
and J. Neesima, and others. They are working hard. 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


—In the last report of the New Jersey Sunday-school 
Association it is stated that there are in New Jersey 
1812 echools, having 7,683 officers, 20,672 teachers, and 
177,286 scholars, The average attendance of officers and 
teachers, in 1877, was 17 263, and of scholars, 121 461. 
19,237 of the teachers, and 23,866 of the scholars, are 
church-members. 1345 of the schools use the Inter- 
national lessons. 


—From a recent report of Mr. Frede ick Hawer, secretary 

of the St. Louis Sunday-school Teachers’ Association, it 
appears that the city hes 132 Sunday-schools, with 490 
officers, 1810 teachers, 24 038 scholars, a total membership 
of 26,348, and an average attendance of 17,732. The 
denominational statistics are as follows: Presbyterian, 
31 schools; membership, 7,708. Baptist, 19 schools; 
membership, 3,387. Methodist Episcopal, South, 10 
schools; membership, 2,078. Methodist Episcopal, North, 
1l schools; membership, 2,866. Congregational, 6 schools, 
membership, 1,340. English Lutheran, 1 school, member- 
ship, 293. Christian, 5 schools; membership, 636. 
German Evangelical, 9 schools; membership, 2326 
Mission, 7 schools; membership, 1868. Protestant 
Episcopal, 14 schools; membership, 1,921. Unitarian, 8 
schools; membership, 418. African Methodist Episcopal, 
4 schools; membership, 507 Lutheran, 12 schools; 
membership, 1,000. 


PERSONAL. 


—President Hayes’s letter, published in The Sunday 
School Times for February 22, is tranelated in the last 
number of Iapi Oaye, the Indian paper published at 
the Dakota Mission, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 16, 1878. 

Isantanka kin wanji anpetu en tonpi kin owanca sdonyapi qa 
owanca kiksuyapi Washington hee. Iye Tamakoce Ateyapi kin 
tawacin kin on qa tolian kin on etanhan maka ohomniyan kiksu 
yapi qa kinihanpi. 

Tona mitakoda nakaha icagapi qa wowapi kin de yawapi okini 


tuwedan Washington wicolian tanka econ kin, he iyecen wicohan 
tanka econ kta okihi kte ni. Iyehantu kte éni nakaes. Tuka 
gtoiyohi tawacin eciyatanhan iyececapi kta okihipi. Tamakoce 
wastedake cin, woowotanna en ihduha kin, qa taku iyecetu avustan 
$ni kuwa kin, hena yuhapi okihipi. Qa tuwe hececa kinhan, he 
wokinihan, qa wowijice qais icajeyatapi kte cin isanpa taku waste 
wan yuha. He tuwe yuhe cinhan tohini makinonpi kte éni 
Wiconi kin de ihuniyan, unkihunipi kin en, qa taku w ukanyan qa 
ecinpica $ni tokata yanke cin he en he ohini hduha unyakonpi kte. 


Awicakehan de heciciyapi. 
R. B. HAyYes. 

—Concerning the Rev. John Jasper, the colored Baptist 
minister of Richmond, Virginia, who has made some etir 
in that city by his sermons to prove that the sun revolves 
around the earth, The (Richmond) Religious Herald 
makes this explanation: “ He was brought up a slave, is 
advanced in years, and has enjoyed very limited educa- 
tional advantages; but he is endowed with an active 
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mind and no little ability in giving utterance to his 
thoughts. His knowledge is meagre, his thoughts are 
rambling, and his language is rude and inaccurate ; but 
by @ lively imagination and bold and not inexpressive 
gestures, he is able to retain the attention of his audience. 
The pastors of the colored churches in the city and its 
vicinity, so far as we are informed, do not agree with 
Elder Jasper on this subject, They, at least, introduce no 
such nonsense into the pulpit; but are intelligent, earnest 
gospel preachers. It is due, too, to Brother Jasper to say 
that when he confines his ministry to evangelical truth, it 
is quite attractive, and, we trust, useful to the colorec 
people of the city, 

—The Rev. J, Alexander is already actively engaged in 
distributing Bibles to the workmen on the buildings of 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878, So much good was accom- 
plished in the distribution of the Bible during the exhi- 
bition of 1867, at Paris, that Mr. Alexander confilently 
looks for a still greater benefit this summer. 
from Paris to The Christian, London: 

All the preliminary arrangements for circulating God’s word 
amongst the various nationalities that will gather together at 
the forthcoming Paris International Exhibition, which is to be 
opened on May 1, have now been completed. At no time since 
the Reformation was so much spiritual benefit conferred on 
France as in the course of the Exhibition of 1867 by the distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures from the Bible Kiosque. Most encour- 
aging cases, where the Gospels have proved a blessing to the recipi- 
ents, are constantly brought under our notice by French Chris- 
tians. The difliculties arising from the prohibition of the sale or 
distribution of religious publications within the building have 
been overcome by the Lord opening a different way. A piece of 
ground has now been secured from the municipality of Paris, 
opposite to the principal entrance at the Trocadéro, and opera- 
tions are in progress for the erection of a kiosque for carrying 
out the work. We anticipate, as in 1867, a large demand for the 
Scriptures. As far as the funds entrusted to the Committee of 
the Bible-Stand, Crystal Palace, will permit, separate Gospels 
and [Epistles will be given to all fore'gn visitors, to be read in 
their own tongues. 

In connection with this distribution of Bibles, evan- 
gelistic work will also be carried on. 


He writes 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE CHRISTIAN HYMNAL.* 


We have very little but good to say of this book. A 
sharp scrutiny discovers, of course, faults of detail and 
execution, some of which may so easily be corrected now, 
while the book is young, that it would be inexcusable to 
have them continued in future editions, But the conception 
of the book, and the judgment and taste with which, 
in general, it is carried out, are excellent. The main 
characteristic of it is that itis a selection, not a collection. 
The customary idea of a hymn-book is that it is to be 
made for the church universal, or for the use of all sorts of 
churches in some extensive denomination. The idea takes 
this form, in the mind of the publisher, that the book must 
be made for the widest possible market. Consequently, 
although no one church wants, or can use, more than three 
or four hundred hymns, and, as a matter of fact, churches do 
often limit themselves to half as many in actual practice, 
the hymn-book is made a sort of cyclopedia of sacred poetry. 

The argument in favor of the big hymn-books is that the 
thousand hymns that are not used in any church, at least do no 
harm ; that if one church does not use them, another may ; and 
that although no minister will use more than two hundred 
hymns, nevertheless, he likes a large number to choo:e from. 

Now, these arguments are doubtless founded on a just 
appreciation of the state of the market; but they are 
nevertheless false. The hymns you do not use do do harm. 
The mere bulk and weight of the book is a hindrance to 
devotion—as one may easily satisfy himself by going through 
family prayers while holding out a Webster's unabridged 
quarto dictionary. The cost of it is a drawback on the 
prosperity and growth of any congregation. And finally, 
if the minister is really tempted into a too wide range of 
selection, it is all the worse for the church; for one of these 
huge books, so used, would leave the congregation, after a 
few years, without any oft-repeated, universally familiar 
hymns. ‘The better way is to give up the attempt to make 
a hymn-book for the church universal, and to put by them- 
selves three or four hundred hymns with tunes, suited to 
the tastes and wants of some particular congregations, and 
so of other congregations like minded. And then let another 
congregation, with other tastes, have its little book,—instead 
of making each church buy not only its own book, but the 
different hymn-books of a dozen other churches bound 
together in the same volume. 

This Christian Hymnal is excellently adapted toa small 





* The Christian Hymnal, A Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 
with Music, for use in Publie Worship, Hartford, Conn. : 
Brown & Gross, 


| class of churches,—those of the most refined, severe, and 
sober taste, Of its 477 hymns, perhaps one half are from 

the very best of the old hymns, commonly set to old tunes. 

The others are largely taken, words and (tunes, from that 

new school of English psalmody that is so simple in melody, 
| go rich in harmony, and so animated in movement. The 
| average taste, educated by church quartets and their dainty 
| little ditties, will not find them “ pretty ;” and the average 
| singer and organist will besurprised to find that he cannot 
| read them off hand. But the exceptionally cultured con- 
| gregation, judiciously and ably led, will find this book 
| good and enjoyable and sufficient. 

It remains to point out some obvious faults of detail: On 
pp. 101, 143, are gross faults of harmony. Here and there, 
as on 103 (Afton), is a selection quite out of character and 
out of taste. If it was best to putin “ Integer Vitae,” why not 
set it to the Sapphic-Adonic stanzas on p. 221,instead of 
distorting it to go with “JustasIlam”? Two of the tunes, 
Austria and Eventide, appear twice over in avarying form— 
doubtless an accidental blemish; and Ernan (p. 116) is only 
a modification of Welton (p. 204). It is safe to predict that 
the twenty-eight pages of chants at the beginning will be 
useful only in congregations where the use of them is 
enforced by authority. And, finally, what possessed the 
editors to offer forty pages of psalms for responsive reading, 
without disposing them in parallelisms, we are unable to 
conjecture. 





History of the English People. By John Richard Green, 
M.A. Vols. I, and II. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
—Mr.J.R. Green’s Short History of the English People 
has proved to be one of the most successful books of recent 
years, both among scholars and among the general class of 
readers for which it was especially designed. This success 
has been due to two things,—Mr. Green’s pleasant and 
agreeable style, and his determination to write a history of 
the English people instead of the English sovereigns. The 
author deemed the social growth of the nation more impor- 
tant than its political changes; and he wrote with that aim 
constantly in view. The success of this work induced him 
to heed the wishes of those of his friends and readers who 
demanded from him a larger work on the same general 
plan. Ofthe new history, which will be comprised in five 
or six octavo volumes, we now have the first two. The 
experiment was a little hazardous, for one of the great 
excellences of the Short History of the English People lay 
in the very brevity which formed so important a part 
ofits plan. But the author's successin this larger work 
has been satisfactory, and it is an expanded edition of the 
smaller book, and something ‘more as well. The increased 
space permits a still more careful attention to the philoso- 
phy of English development; and in incidents, as well as 
in social ecience, the reader does not regret the more fre- 
quent détours permitted. The history is one which could 
not have been written fifty years ago, for at that time both 
the spirit and the material were lacking. William Stubbs, 
Edward A. Freeman, and John Richard Green are unlike in 
some respects ; but they agree in their devotion both to ac- 
curacy and to philosophy in the study of history. The two 
latter are also adepts in the popular, almost rollicking, style 
in which some of the ablest results of modern scholarship 
are put before the world. It is very appropriate, therefore, 
that Mr. Green should dedicate this elaborate history to 
Dra. Stubbs and Freeman, whom he cordially and with per- 
fect justice calls ‘my masters in the study of English his- 
tory.” The first volume begins with the year 449 and 
extends to 1461; the second begins at 1461 and ends at 1603. 
In view of the prominence given to the social element, these 
volumes fairly promise to be the most interesting part of the 
completed work. (Vol. I., 8vo, cloth, pp. ix, 576; Vol. 11, 
pp. vi, 500. Price of each, $2.50.) 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travellersin Europe and the 
East. By W. Pembroke Fetridge. Vol. I. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. This is the seventeenth year of publication 
of Mr. Pembroke Fetridge’s well-known hand-book of 
travel. It has not been free from errors, some of 
which have clung to successive editions with con- 
siderable pertinacity. But it has proved to be, by 
all odds, the most serviceable guide-book for the 
American tourist; for it covers a large amount of 
territory, is written in an easy and familiar style, and com- 
prises in a single volume an amount of information which 
in Murray's, or Bradshaw's, or Baedeker’s guide-books 
would be expanded into adozen. But Mr. Fetridge’s book 
| has now become very bulky, and the publishers accordingly 
| issue it in three volumes, of which the first for the current 
| year is now ready. It comprises Great Britain, lelend, 

France, Belgium and Holland, and appears earlier in the 

season than its companion volumes for the convenience of 
| visitors to France during the Paris Exhibition. In typog- 

raphy and binding it is excellent. (12mo, morocco tucks, 
pp. 549. 





Reminiscences of Levi Coffin. Cincinnati: Western Tract 
Society —Levi Coffin was the reputed president of the 





“underground railroad” for the transportation of fugitive 
slaves from the Southern states to Canada. This fact, which 
was once a cause of great personal unpopularity and danger 
to Mr. Coffin, afterwards became his chief passport to 
celebrity and favor. As an antislavery agitator, but 
more particularly as a constant worker in that cause, Mr. 
Coffin spent a long and active life. The partisan spirit 
which bitterly attacked him is now dead, as well as the 
violent passion which defended him with equal ardor. As 


a contribution to political history, this voluminous book has 
some, though not great, value; but as a personal record it 
is very interesting. Mr. Coffin died on September 16, 1877. 
His wife, Mrs. Catherine Coffin, is still living, at an 
advanced age. (12mo, cloth, pp. 712.) 


Mr. W.G. Holmes, of Chicago, will publish The Prayer- 
Meeting andits Improvement,—by the Rev. L. O. Thomp- 


son, with an introduction by the Rev. A. E. Kittredge, of 
Chicago. 


The Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman’s lectures on The 
Creative Week, delivered in Philadelphia with so much 
success, are just ready for publication by D. Appleton & Co, 
New York. The lectures are fourteen in number, and their 
titles are as follows: 1. Introduction; 2. Genesis of the 
Universe; 3. Of Order; 4. Of Light; 5 Of the Sky; 6. 
Of the Lands; 7. Of Plants; 8, Of the Luminaries; 9. Of 
Animals; 10. Of Man; 11. Of Eden; 12. Of Woman; 13 
Of the Sabbath; 14. Réswmé and Conclusion. The general 
title of the volume will be Studies in the Creative Week. 


R »bert Carter & Brothers have published a new edition 
of Christian Theology for the People, by the Rav. Dr. 
Willis Lord, late president of Wooster University, Ohio. 
It is aclear and inclusive compendium of theology, as 
understood by the followers of Augustine, and, as such, has 
won the approval of clergymen of several different denomi- 
nations. Its mechanical execution, as in the first edition, 
is beautiful. Itis acrown octavo of more than six hundred 
rather compact pages, and sells for $2.50. The former price 
was $4.00. 


Mr. William Cullen Bryant is a remarkable example of 
activity in old age. Says Mr. William Blaikie, in an arti- 
cle in Harper's Magazine for May, on muscular develop- 
ment: “ At eighty, a gentleman in New York City com- 
menced trying to walk up the stars of the Evening Post 
building, and there are eleven flights of them, of which 
there are nine from tho street to his office. Any of the ele- 
vator men will tell you that, when the elevator is at all full, 
off he will go cheerily up all the nine flights, seemingly none 
the worseforit. Within a year he also told the writer that 
he still continued dumb bell and club work before breakfast 
daily, and simply because it pays; and he is certainly still 
a wiry, active man, even though it is sixty-two years since 
he wrote ‘ Thanatopsis.’”” Mr. Bryant never drinks liquor, 
and seldom tea or coffee. Chocolate is a favorite beverage of 
his. Other examples of activity in old age are thus mentioned 
in Mr. Blaikie’s article: ‘‘ Palmerston, fox-hunting ‘when 
past eighty; Gladstone, at sixty-eight, fellmg Ha- 
warden trees by the hour, and for the benefit the exercise 
bring, are but two instances of what old men can do when 
they try. None of these are more surprising than, in an 
intellectual field, the learning of German by Caleb Cashing 
after he had passed seventy, or Thiera’s activity at nearly 
eighty, or, in all ways, than Moses, doing the forty years’ 
best work in his life after he had passed e'ghty, and yet 
with eye not dim nor natural force abated. If some men, 
by oiling their joints daily—for, as Maclaren says, ‘they 
are oiled every time they are put in motion, and when they 
are put in motion only ’—can keep those joints from grating 
and creaking and moving stiffly, even into a ripe old age, 
why may not others as well? And which of these things 
which man can, ifhe will, do so readily, cannot woman do 
as well?” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Beauty for Ashes. By Alexander Dickson. 12mo. cloth, pp. 436. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, $2.00, 


Life and Death Eternal; A Refutation of the Theory of Annihilation. By 
Samuel ©. Bartlett, D. D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 390. New York: American 
Tract Society. Price, $1.50. 

A Layman’s Thoughts on Preaching. Republished from The Christian 
Union. Sq. 32mo, paper, pp. 36. New York: Christian Union Office. 
Price, 10 cents. 


By William Cathcart, 


The Baptism of the Ages and of the Nations. 
D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publi- 


D. 16mo, cloth, pp. 222. 
cation Society. Price, $1,00. 
History of the English People. 


By Jehn Richard Green, M. A. Vol. ITI. 
8vo, cloth, pp. vi, 500, 


New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, §2.50. 


Harper’s Hand-book for Travellers in Europe and the Fast. By W. 
Pembroke Fetridge. Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland. 12mo, morocco, pp. 559. The same, 


Seven Years and Mair. By Anna T.Sadlier. (Half-hour Series.) 32mo, 
paper, pp. 184. Thesame. Price, 20 cents. 

A Sussex Idyl. By Clementina Black.’ (Half-hour Series.) 32mo, paper, 
pp. 222. Thesame. Price, 2 cents. 

Stories from Homer. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M. A. 
1émo, cloth, pp. 275. The same. 
Links in Rebecca’s Life. By Pansy. 

Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Echoing and Re-echoing. By Faye Huntington. lémo, cloth, pp. 309. 
The same, Price, $1.50. 


Illustrated. 


16mo, cloth, pp. 420. Boston: D. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulason of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week, The edition this week is 26,750 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. 

Caurcn Cusnrons, Cotton Felt Mat- 
trasses and Patent Spring Dress Pillows, 
manufactured by the American Carpet Lin- 
ing Co., New York and Boston, 


No carpets should be laid without a Moth 
Proof Carpet Lining. Use (Cotton and 
Paper) only that manufactured by the 
American Carpet Lining Co.,, New York 


and Boston. For sale by all Carpet Deal- 
ers. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Sonas ‘OF Brvan. New Sin rin Book for Sunday 
Schools. Price, 35cts. Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
Street. Philadelphia. 








SARATOGA SPRINGS.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute has no superior in location, or the variety and 
efficiency of its appliances, for the treatment of 
neryous, lung, female, and other diseases, Learn 
more of them by sending for a circular. 


SARATOGA SpRINGSs.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic and 
Electrical Baths, Vacuum Treatment, Inhalation of 
Oxygen, Compressed and Rarefied Air, Health Lift, 
etc., for the treatment of Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic diseases. 





By arrangement with the author, the American 
Tract Society becomes the —s of The Name 
Above Every Name (revised edition). It has a chapter 
for every week, and texts forevery day in the year, 
with reference to the scriptural titles of our Lord. $1; 
postage, 10c. Send to the Depository, 1512 Chestnut 
St., Phila., or to your bookseller. 

Given Away.—A superb pair of 6x8 Chromos 
wortby to frame and adorn any home, and a Three 
Months’ subscription to LersuRE Hours, acharming 
16-page literary paper, full of the Choicest Stories, 
Poetry, ete. Sent free to all sending Fifteen Cents 
(stamps taken) te pay postage. The publishers, J, L. 
Patten & Co.. 162 William St.. N. Y., Guarantee every 
one Double Value of money sent. $1500 in prizes, and 
big pay given to agents. Write at once! 











Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
UsE WALTER BAKER & CO.’S CHOCOLATE 








WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 
PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75. 





APPLETONS JOURNAL— Art Journal— Popular 
Science Monthly. The Best Advertising. Mediums, 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents for postage. 








M"xlow's Catalogue of Practical Religious Works 
on application. 42d St.and Madison Ave., N. Y. 





XFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 





HE splendid “ Midwinter” Number of Scribner’s 

Monthly, and the Christmas Holiday Number of 
St. Nicholas sent as specimens, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
Address. Scribner & Co., 748 Broadway, New York. 


RUBBER TYPEles2: 


"printing ap- 
paratus, $1.50 by mail ; sample o type and circular, 6e. 
Address RUBBER TYPE CO., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 








9) PAIR OF WHITE RIBBED HOSE, or 2 pair of 
©) extra long plain Hose for 25c. New styles in fancy 
Hose, 25c. palr. Men’s half hose (English), 20e, pair 
by mail from 


J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa 
LINKS IN REBECCA’S LIFE. 
By PANSY. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 

“A Gem.” Every one wants “ Pansy’s” latest beok. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & Co., Publishers. 








ro the Sunday School Lesson of April 28. 


The Vow of the Rechabites, 
And Reasons for Abstaining. By Rev. Canon Farrar, 
D.D. A new and valuable address just published by 
the National Temperance Society. Every Teacher 
should have a copy. Price, 10 cents. Address, J. N. 
STEARNS, 58 Reade Street, New York. 


For Sale or Rent. 


In Plymouth, Litchfield County, Connecticut, on 
the Naugatuck Railroad, a iarge modern-built house 
(2 rooms) with barn and two acres of land. Price 
low. For particulars address, 

HORACE FENN, 
ee Plymonth, Conn, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

CLEANING AND SCOURING. A manual for 
Dyers and Laundresses,and for Domestic use. By 
8. Christopher. ‘* A very useful book for the careful 
Housewife.” Free by mail for 20 cents. 

THE TELEPHONE. A lecture entitled Researches 
in Electric Telephony, by Professor A. G. Beil. Pro- 
lusely illustrated. Free by mail for 60 cents. 

“«* Catalogue of Scientific Books sent free by mail 
on application to E. & F. N. Spon, 446 Broome 8t., N. Y. 








ANTED—Canvassers for the Great 
ORK of International Art. 


Over 100 Quarto Plates, engraved in Germapy from 
designs made -in Palestine py a Christian Jew of 
France and superbly printed at the University Press, 
sepabe: dge. to illustrate a new work by an American 
poholar, The poet Whittier says: “The eye, the 
Peart, the intellect, are equally satisfied with such a 
Ok. Some Agents have sold already from 500 to 
<0) each, The best people buy it, and the best Can- 
vassers are proud to handleit. Circulars and speci- 
mens free. Address 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT. 
27 Park Place, New York, 





SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. Ten cents per copy 
Yorn" free, Address M. E., Box 53, Kinderhook, New 


Chattauqta Assimtly Herald. 


A forty-eight column paper in quarto form will 
be published at Fairpoint as the official organ of 
the National Sunday School Assembly and Scien- 
tific Congress from June, 1878, monthly, through 
the year and daily (Sundays excepted), through 
the sessions of the Assembly in August of every 
year. This paper will contain exact steno 
graphic reports of all the proceedings of the 
Assembly, including all the scientific and literary 
lectures and sermons, and also reports of class 
instructions, drills, etc., ete. 


REV. T. L. FLOOD, A.M., Editor. 

Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., will edit a depart 
ment of Normal Class work, and Rev. L. H 
Bagbee, D.D., President of Allegheny College, 
has been engaged to prepare a commentary or 
analysis of the Interzational Sunday-school les- 
sons for each Sunday of the year for this paper. 

Twenty thousand copies of the paper were 
issued asan advance sheet on April 8 which 
contain a large amount of information in regard 
to the Assembly to be held in August next. 

Subscription price (postage paid), cash in ad- 
vance, per annum, $1.60. 

When 5 or more subscriptions are ordered at 
one time, $1.40. 

Single copies, 6 cents each. 

For advertising, subscriptions, or single 
copies, address 

M. BAILEY, Publisher, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


QUA CHILDREN, 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


By Atticus G. Haygood, D.D. 





New York: Nelson & 


Phillips. 12mo, pp. 354. Price, $1.50, post-paid, to 
any address. A book for Parents, Preachers, and 
Teachers. 


A Few of Many Press Notices. 


“Part IL, dealing with * The Sunday-school,’ is 
especially valuable. Dr. Haygood has made the sub- 
ject his own, knows it thoroughly, and always speaks 
to the point.”— London Spectator. 


ae is a book for every household.”’—J. H. Vincent 


“ The best treatise of the kind of which we have any 
knowledge.” —Nasitvilie Christian Advocate, 

“ An admirable book, both stimulating and instruc 
tive.”’— National Sunday School Teacher. 

“It strongly and well insists on the duty of parents 
in the homes, and Christians in the church, paying 
special attention to the religious training of the 
young.”— The London Methodist, 

“Ttis a book of gospel power.” — Methodist Recorder 

“It will be helpful to all Christian parents and 
teachers.”—New York Observer. 

“A book which every parent and teacher might 
read to advantage.”—Sunday School Times. 

* Both in families and schools this excellent book is 
caleulated to do much good.”— Wesleyan Sunday 
School Magazine, London, 

“Should be in the hands{of every parent.”— Texas 
Presbyterian, 

““ We hope every father and mother {will get that 
book.” —Pacijic Methodist. 

“Tt is not a sectarian \book.”—St. Louis Christian 
Adwocate. 

Muy be bought of or ordered through any bookseller. 


“The Best and Cheapest Sunday-School Libraries.” 


GRAND CHEAP LIBRARY. 


50 Choice Illustrated Volumes, 16mo, bound in 
Muslin, and not in any other Select Library. 





This Library contains over 12,000 printed pages. 
illustrated by 212 large full-page, fine engravings, and 
many of the smaller size. 

Ali the volumesin this Library are valuable and 
instructive. The price of the Library is $26.00, from 
which we make a discount of Twenty per cent. to 
Sunday schools, making the 


Net Price for Fifty Large Books, only $20.80. 
Sold only in Sets.—Send for a complete Catalogue. 


GRAND ame, ~a t LIBRARY. 
o. 2. 
50 Choice Illustrated Vols., large 16mo, bound in 
Muslin, and not in any other Select Library. 


This Library centains over 12,200 printed pages, 
profusely illustrated with large full-page en: ravings, 
and many of the smaller sige. All the volumes in 
this Library are valuable and instructive. The price 
of the Library is $28.00, from which we make a dis- 
count of Twenty Per Cent. to Sunday-schools, 
making the 

Net Price for Fifty Large Books only $22.40, 

The books are different fr.m those in No.1, and 
some are larger. 

Soid only in sets. Send for a catalogue, 

Books of the size of these in this Library are usually 
sold at from $1.00 to $1.25 each. Nothing like this 
Library has been offered for such a small sum, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Sunday School Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
7,8, and 10 Bible House, New York. 
73 Rando!ph Street, Chicago. 

207 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, 


SE I <4 "7 Curbonie gaseous waters are recommended 
K 4844 44. by all medical faculties as among the 
best hygienic beverages. to keep the digestive organs 
in a healthy condition. Served in these handy Siphons 

they can be always at hand, being a most 
gaff Ay rerreshing drink, causing no heaviness as does 

ice-water. They can bt taken by themselves, 
or mixed with pleasans Syrups. Their use tends to 
regulate the pulse, and to keep the head clear; they 
are an auxiliary of health and temperance. Franco- 
American Mfg. 637 North 15th St., Philadelphia. Agents 
for the Sheboygan natural mineral water, which relieves 
dyspepsia, indigestion, headache, rheumatism. malerius 
and kidney diseases, Send order by postal card, 





( ‘HEAP TRIMMING. Six yards of linen edge for 
25c,; 12 yards Everlasting edge, 50c.; 6 yards Lace 
edge frilling 5vc,: 12 pieces of White Star braid for Suc, 
New embroideries, fine and cheap. Send 3c. for sam- 
ples and circulars. 





J.D. CABLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SHUTE'S THME-SAVING 


S.S. LIBRARY RECORD. 


Tells without the writingof any figures when a book 
wastaken out, what number it was, and who took it 
out. Italso prevents, if desired, a book being given 
the second time to any scholar. Price, only $1.50, 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From the Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 

“We must and do gladly give our unqualified com- 
mendation to the Zime-Saving Library Record of 
Eben. Shute, 52 Bremfie!d Street, Boston, Mass. By 
an ingenious and perfectly intelligible arrangement 
of figures, the librarian is enabled by one stroke of 
the pencil to record when a book was taken out, 
what number it was, and by whom it was taken.” 

From the S. W. Presbyterian,’ New Orleans. 

“Eben. Shute, the Sunday-school Book Publisher, 
sends us a new and cenvenient book for librarians, 
A simple, compact, and compendious record-book 
has long been a desideratum. This one is, tor all these 
qualities, the best we have seen. It precisely suits its 
name,—Shute’s Time Saving Library Recerd.” 


From The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia, 

“We are assured by a librarian of eleven years’ 
standing. that this s the b st he has ever employed. 
The advantages claimed tor \t seem to be borne out 
by the testimony of those making use of it.” 

From the Evangelical Messenger, Cleveland, Ohio. 

*“Shute’s Time-Saving Library Record ‘possesses cer- 
tain advantages of simplicity and completeness that 
commend it to general favor.” 

From the Christian Statesman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Shute’s Time-Saving Library Record is a great 
convenience for Sunday-scbovol Librarians, enabling 
them to promptly ascertain the number of the book 
taken out by each scholar, and the name of the 
scholar who has taken any book. It also obviates 
the so frequent annoyance of receiving the same book 
asecond time, of which scholars complain. It has 
abundant commendation from those who have used 
it, whieh is certainly the best proof of its excellence. 
One copy will keep the record of 5v0 scholars for sey- 
eral years.” 

From the Standard, Chicago, 

“Eben. Shute, of Boston, publishes, for Sunday- 
schools, a Time-Saving Library Record, which has 
been oa eye with especial care, and seems well 
suited tofts purpose. Mr. Shute is experienced in all 
work of this kind, and his books will be found helptul 
in a high degree.” 





EBEN SHUTE, 
Sunday-School Supply Stere, 
52 Bromiicid Street, Boston. 


- A NEW Ss. 8. SONG ‘BOOK. 
“GOOD WILL.” 


By T. MARTIN TOWNE and J. M. STILLMAN, 
THREE FEATURES. 
QUALITY What it is as to quality of con- 
: *® tents, we prefer to be told by 
itself, simply soliciting an inspection of its pages, © 
BINDINI The book is well bound in flexible 

style and will lie open on the in- 

stmument or table as freely as a Bagster Bible; this 

is certainly a consideration, 

PRI In size and shape Good Will is similar 

* to the Moody and Sankey Gospel 

Hymns, but we offer the book at the following low 

rates: per doz., $3.00; per 100, $25.00. A specimen 
copy for examination, sent post free for 30 cents. 

MAY BE HAD OF ANY BOOKSELLER 

SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


F. H. REVELL, PUBLISHER. 


148 & 150 Madison St, Chicago. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES! 


OREANSAAAD PLuos 


Within the reach of all, New, and 
WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
LOOK AT THESE PRICES! 


ORGAN | Single Reeds, 4 stops, . $50.00 
B Double * oe Mu. 867.50 
> wt 7-Octave Piano, . ° $175.00 
I LANOS ie hel 6 . - $220.00 
For purity of tone, elasticity of touch, 
construction, they are notexcelled. 
of ten days. 





Sent on test trial 
Freight charges paid by us both ways if not 
as represented. No money required until you haveseen 
and tested the instrument. Special offers in order to 
to have them introduced. Illustrated catalogue and 
price list free, Address Cornish & Co., Washington, N. J. 
Piano and Organ Co., 


$500 
Saved “scucom 
IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


To try our Organs, for we send them on ten days’ 
irtal, and pay freight both ways if returned. Up- 
right, solid walnut Cases, 2 3-5 sets of Reeds, 12 Stops. 


PRICE, $67.00. 


Always on hand at the Steam O ‘actory of 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO. Washfarton, 4.J. 


A MICROSCOPE 


WITH 100 MOUNTED OBJECTS 
on +4 
FOR $1. 
Superintendents or Teachers wish- 
ing to give rewards to scholars ; par- 
ents who want to please their chil- 
dren ; al! who want a really interest 
ing littie instrument—sure to please 
—should send for the Micrograph. 
Sent free for $1. Circulars free, 
AGENTS WANTED. Address, D. L. SMITH. 
Waterbury, Conn, 





By buying one of our magnifi- 
cent $750 Pianos for $190. 
$250 saved by buying our beauti- 
ful $325 Organ for $75. 
Wesend them for examination, 
and pay all freight if not satis- 
factory. YOU TAKE NO RISK. 

Circulars free. 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 











ro ECONOMY buy “Our” Patent Bosom Shirt. 
Warranted to last ag long as two shirts made the 
old way ; it will never break or wrinkie. Sent by mail 
unfinished, $1.10 ; finished, $1.35. Made of Wamsutta 
Muslin and 2100 linen. “Our” Patent Shirt Front 
easily used on any shirt, 25 and 25c. Send for circulor. 
J. D. CARLISLE, rivisburgs, Pa. 





Sacramental Sabbaths. 


and beauty of 


Oil Stoves for cooking and heatin 





From Advertisers. 


(From Croft, Wilbur &Co., Manufacturers of Con- 
fectionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.] 


After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no paper has brought us so good 
returns as The Sunday School Times. An adver- 
tisement inserted in its columns brought us cash 
orders,from the larger share of ali the states in the 
Union. 


(From J. J. Wilson, 768 Broodway, New York, Manw 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— February 
16, 1877.] 

It is a pleasure to me'to inform you that my ad- 
vertising in The Sunday School Times has been the 
most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I had seen the issue containin 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfi 
me I had found a medium of the atest value. 

I am glad to notice that you rigidly exclude adver- 
tisements which are intended to deceive - —— 
that cannot possibly be made d, an believe 
the yalue of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


[From Horace Waters & Sons,’ Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, 4c., 40 Hast 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.) 

We take pleasure In saying that as an advertising 
medium, we consider The Sunday Schoo! Times one 
of the best we use. 


From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadel phia.— August 31, 1877.] 

I have been much gratified with the success 
attending my advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times, and shall avail myself in the future of that 
paper as a medium superior to any other within the 
range of my experience. 


[From 2. Coteworth Pinckney, Propristor af Pinck- 
ney’s Agency for Schoois and Teachers, 30 Union 
Square, New York.]| 
I have been so gratified with the returns frora my 

advertisement in The Sunday Schoo! Times that 

feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I 

may safely say I have received more answers from 

m edivertinemsent in this paper than from any other 

[ have employed. 


(From M. W. Smith, & Co., 140 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Il.—January 16, 1877.) 


More than three hundred letters were received 
from our one advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times, 


Prom A, J. Weidener, Proprictor, during the Centen- 
ee season, y the ‘Franklin Hotel, Pisiadelphia.— 

July 31, 1876. 

I believe The Sunday Schoo! Times to be one of 
the best mediums for advertising many branches of 
business. I do say conscientiously that I have heard 
from my advertisement in your paper oftener than 
from any other paper in which I have advertised 
this season. 


(From M. 7. Richardson, Publisher of the Housekseper’s 
Com; 7 29 Fulton Sireet, m NM. ¥.— 
January 19, 1877.] 


[t is very gratifying Maye these times to find 
aow and then a paper that brings something like an 
adequaie return for the money invested. I have 
been agreeably disappointed with the results of my 
edvertineanen in your columns. 


(From Anny Peryrogreph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 

29, 1877. 

We have received a large number of applicants 
for the Papyrograph who refer to you, including one 
to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried 
so far, and fee) well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 26 cents. Special Notices: 

r line (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matter; per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 








Go to your Bookseller and ask him for the “* BIBLE 
FOR BIBLE TEACHERS,” with Eyre & Spottis- 
woode’s imprint. They are furnished in tive sizes, 
and at prices from $1.50 to $12.00. 

They have been revised and extended in matter, tm- 
provedzin binding, and REDUCED IN PRICE. 

There is no reason why any Sunday-school or Bible 
teacher should be without the BAST. The Concord- 
ance in these Bibles is of real use, and not a mere name, 

Ask for a Descriptive Circular. If the books cannot 
be furnished you im your own town, send a postal card 
to POTT, YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, N. Y. 


THE PENN MUTUAL | 
LIFE INSURANCK €0., of Philadelphia. 


ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723 46. 


The Penn isa purely Muatual Company. Ali of 
its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply to B.S. STEPNENS, 
Vice-President, 921 Chesitmut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Manager International 8. 8. Supply Co., 


is 7st 
Osborn & Coleman’s 
Map of 


PALESTINE & SYRIA, 


Correct to March, 1878, sma)ler size. 
Now ready, smaller, $5 with the New Geography; 
without the Geography, $3.50, This includes every 
liscovery of importance to the present. Address 


DR. LYMAN COLEMAN, Easton, Penn 


SLRKE MANTELS. 











Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 


Slate Work on hand or made to order. 
Factory ard Salesrooms, No. 1210 RIDGE AVE. 
JOSEPH 8. MILLER, 
Successor to Wilson & Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also General Agents for the celebrated Florence 
pur poses, 


Agents wanted. Send for circular. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCHZ) 


—=————— 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, « « + $2.15 each. 
“« 15 to 29 bad “ss. 190 “ 
80 Copies and upwards, - 165 “ 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 
has been discontinued. The price to all single 
subscribers is now $2.15, the lowest price at 
which it can be afforded. 

' Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time toa club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as frst formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions vo expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

ubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any } peaeen writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publishers, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore sent. 

ubsecribers wishing to introduce Taz Timms to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with holes, in the line of thelr special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
— monthly, and will be sent, op receipt of 
is 








rice, only te sof Tux Times who are 
Pastors or mn presen (including in the latter 
Class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 


ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such, 
In sending your renewal to The Su tendents’ 
Popes, please mention the date to which you have 
d for Tax Sunpay Scuoou Times, as given on the 
ellow address label on Tax Tima, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, - =s § .60 
100 ome year, = = = 7.20 

Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLAKS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, + -« 6.25 
100 “ one year, »= = = 25.00 
Less than 100 copies at rates. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at phia, 
to John D. Wattles, as follows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, . 9 shillings. 

The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 8 shillings. 

The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, . 1s. 6d. 

PA in 1 raves include postage, which is prepaid at 
office. 


Letters concerning Suvscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be ad to. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


PERSONS 


WHO WOULD 
Send to New York to buy Furnirvss, Carpers, 
Sirver anp Piarep Ware, Warcs, Tower and orues 
Crocks, Warcurs, Communton Sets, Cuuncu and C: t- 
races Oroans, Pianos, Bronars, Screntiric, Rare and 
Misce.raneous Books, Bisies, Sunpay-scaoot L1- 
BRARiEs, Music anp Music Books, Japanese and 
Cuina Wakes, Bric-a-Brac, Picrunes, Cargiaars, 
Ere,, ETC.,, if they knew a reliable party to purchese 
for them, can find such a party in our A@ENCY. Orders 
will be fai y conscientiously filled without 


urchast) Pianos and Organs 
onphte us to furnish them muck below manufacturers’ 
prices, 


Ladies’ Shopping Orders carefully and promp 
executed by an ienced Send cheek prea d 


tion of articles desired, accom nied by Postal 
Registered Money Letter, or N. Y. Bank Draft. 


AZRO GOFF’S PURCHASERS’ AGENCY, 


212 Broadway, New York 
&@ Please keep this for future referen: 


HORSTMANN BROTHER 


& CO., 


Fifth and Cherry Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Sunday-school Banners, 


Prices and descriptions furnished on 
application. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 








J and 
commission, 
Our facilities for 











REWARD CARDS vor SUNDAY AND DAY 

SO ieee tT’ te kn 
e8 3—CO0m pris: 

Ca * Bondo Gentinent Garde. 


Cards. Scripture ‘ext 


ire Candeond Rywene) 
Vards. TEA price list EDUCATIONAL 
CARDS SENT FREE to any address, J. H. BUF- 

FORD'S SONS, Publ 
* Arts, 14] to 147 


ishers of Novelties in Fine 
8t., Boston, Mass, 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, 


Issued every three months, will be kept up to a higher 
standard than ever for 1878. While the editor of The 
Sunday School Times has a close oversight of all that 
ia done in The Scholars’ Quarterly, he is assisted in 
its preparation by a force of skilled workers, including 
members of fivedenominations. The present circula- 
tion of The Quarterly is 130,000 copies. This proves 
its popularity. It is used by schools of all d 
tions in every state of the Union. The number for the 
second quarter of this year (April, May, and June) 
will contain two colored maps, either one of which 
alone will be worth the price of the book. Will you 
not try The Quarterly in your class for a single quar- 
ter? For prices, see paragraph below. 


ina- 








COST OF THE QUARTERLY. Many Superinten. 
dents who at first thought The Quarterly too expen- 
sive for them have found no difficulty in raising the 
money to supply their schools for three or six months 
at atime. Its price is 25 cents a year, or $25 fora 
hundred copies a year. Sent by mail without cost o1 
postage to subscribers. Subscriptions taken for three 
or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three 
months, seven centseach. Tosupply your class would 
cost :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 
35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, §2.50; three 
months, 63 cents. If ordered by the year, they will be 
sent each quarter in ample time for use. Send seven 
cents for aspecimen copy Publishe! at the office of 
The Sunday School Times. Address, John D. Wattles, 
Publisher, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 


MENKELY’S BELLS 


The genuine TROY CHURCH BELLS cnowa .. 
the public since 1826, which have acquired a repu- 
tation unequaled by any, and a sale exceeding 

of all others. No agencies, P.O, address, either 
Troy or West Troy, N. Y. i> a om 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y 


Gpocial attention given te SHULCH BELA 

- - Tiinatrated Cataloenae cent free 

J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 

> COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, BTC. 
Silk and Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 each: 


id Send for Circular,59 Carmine StNY. 

















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc. FuLiy 


WARRANTED. Catalogue 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Olucinuati, 0. 


CROWN JEWEL SOAP 


A pure, hard, white LAUNDRY 
AP, with Great Washing 
perties, and w rranted not 

te waste needlessly in the 

washtub, Sold by all grocers in 
full weight pounds of 16 ounces. 
MADE ONLY BY 


Chas. McKeone, Son & Co. 


Peery sewer ew rew as 




















Ma...2 Flour Toilet Soap! 
Maizs Flour Toilet Soa 
Maize Flour Toilet Soap! 


LEW Soap 


euper 


pemrthe 








MUSIC BOOKS. 
THE 


Gem Musical Library. 


A set of 21 fine Collections of Bound Music, each of 
which has 8 pages. full Sheet Music Size, and contains 
an average of 2 Songs or Pieces, all of the best and 
most pleasing character. The Composers are the most 
pe © me and successful ones in the country. The fol- 
° g are favorite Collections: 


FAIRY FINGERS. 
By Julius Becht, containing 26 charming and easy 
Waltzes, Schottishes, Polkas, &c. 


PEARL DROPS. 


Contains 25 fine and easy piano pieces by Kinkel, 
Coote, Mack, &c. Capital for learners. 


BRILLIANT GEMS. 


Fine selection of piano pieces of easy medium diffi- 
culty, by Pacher, Allard, Kinkel, and others. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES. 


Contains quite a variety ot piano music, of moderate 
difficulty, and by 14 different composers. 


FIRESIDE ECHOES. 


A collection of capital son and choruses by 16 of 
the best composers. Price of each book, $1.50 Boards. 
$2.00 Cloth. 

Send for Circulars with Contents of 21 books. 








A most attractive Song is, “‘ I'll be watching for you 
atthe Window,” by C. M. Pyke, 40 cts. It has a fine 
picture title. as has G. D. Wilson's new Polka Rondo, 
called * Dancing on the Green,” (60 cts.) which is 
gaining a deserved popularity. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 


C. H. DITSON 4 CO. J. Z DITSON 4 CO. 
848 Broadway, 922 Chestnut Street, 
New York. Philadelphia. 





NOW SUPPLY YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL WITH 


HEAVENWARD. 


The latest and best collection of Sunday-school 
Songs, by James R. Murray, P. P. Bliss, and other 
famous writers; and the only new book containing the 
best songs Of the lament Bliss. No other ok 
equais it in popularity. Sold by most booksellers. 
Samples, in paper covers, mailed for 25 cents. Price 
in boards, 35;cents. $30 per 100. 


NEW GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS, 


SONGS OF FAITH. 


me. leading religious journal thus speaks of this new 
OK ; 
“ This pew collection is the same size as the No. 1 
and No. 2, prepared by Messrs. Sankey and Bliss. 
It has in all over 240 choice pieces. Among these are 
many of the must popular and soul-stirring composi- 
tions of our day, such as** Hold the Fort.” ‘“The Ninety 
and Nine,” What a Friend we bave in Jesus.” “ What 
shall the Harvest be,” * Resting at the Cross,” with 
many others. Besides these, there is a larger number of 
living, heart-inspiring, original pieces of music and 
words than we have seen in any book of this kind. Price 
in boards, words and music, 35 cents. §30 per 100. 
Words oniy, 6 cents. .00 per 100. 
CHAPEL ANTHEMS is the latest and best book 
for Choirs etc., by Dr. J.B. Herbert. Price $1.25. 
THE GALAXY.—New book for Conventions, Sing- 
ing Schools. etc., by J. William Suffern. Price, $1.00. 
Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent free. 
Send 15 cents tor come yd of Brainard’s Musical World 
containing $2.00 worth of Music, ioe per year. 
8. BRAINARD’SSONS Publishers, Cleveland. O. 
WILLIAMS & MANSS, WM. A. POND. & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. NEW YORK. 


1000 Vols. 


POPULAR MI |( 
CLASSICAL ) 


50c. each. 
Send for full Catalogue of celebrated 
Oratorios and Masses, 
full scores, at 50 cents each. 


OPERAS, $1.00. 
NEW THEMES 


and Modern Gems! 
ARRANGED FOR 
CHURCH OR PARLOR ORGAN, 
with or without Is. 
BY ALBERT W. BERG. 
Contains about 100 different pieces, adapted to all 
occasions. Price, $2.00. 
SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN AND THE CHILD-LIKE. 


A ) uoont cparming sotecthne of Shem ..¥ i 
tle of a cheerful, bappy ¢c er. @ music 
by Dr. J. L. Tucker and Dr Wim. H. Walter. Octavo, 

" 5v cents. 
ed by WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broad- 
way and 39 Union Square, New York 











Sch LL W Fleetwood, Dexter, 

A » Lester, Centennial, 

etc., at Factory Prices. Woo! & Desigus. 

LATHES«*'"2:s & Circular 

Saw Attachments. 

TOOLS & HARDWARE cou. ire 

& teurs, Mu- 

chinists, Curpenters, and every Department of Me- 
chanical Trade. Send stamp for Catalogue, ar 

state what hind of Tools or Machines you require 


TALIMAN & McPADDEN, 607 Market St., Philad’a. = ; 
We will send 


TO ADVERTISERS !3222° 


do any newspaper advertising, the TrarRD EDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS, 160 8vo.pp. More complete 
than any which have preceded it. Gives the names. 
circulation, and advertising rates of several thousan 

newspapers in the United States and Canada, and 
contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have been reduced. The special offers are 
numerous and unusually advantageous, Be sure to 
send for it before spending any money in newspaper 
advertising. Address N. W. AYER & SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia. 

















ry ~ Al - 
WHAT JESUS SAYS. f2nce 
collated by topica, full index, large 12mo, 400 
mailed, prepaid, for $1.50. Circular. Address 
V. FRANK RUSSELL, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Sunday-School Music Books 


At less than cost. Owing to the 
Increase of our Organ asd Piano Trade, 
we have decided to give u pupdeniog 
Sunday-School Music Book-, and wii 
sellour entire +tock at the following 
prices: Sougs of Grace and Glory, paper 
eovers, }2e., Boards. 15e. Echoes from 
Zion— Boards, 12 cents, Sabbath-Schoo!l 
Bell, Diadem, Heavenly Echoes, Chris- 
tian Melodist, and Choral Harp— Paper. 
6 ets., boards, 10 cts. Revival Hymn 
and Tune Book, paper, 4 cts., boards, 6 
ects. Bay School Hell, paper, i2 cts., 
beards, i5c., postage. paper. 2c., boards, 
4e. Sheet Music at half price. Pianes 
and Organs, New, aud Second Hand, of 
First-class Makers, at great bargains for 
Cash, or instalimenis. Illus: rated cata- 
logues maiied. <A liberal disceust ito 
Teachers, Ministre, Churches, etc. Borace 
Waters & Sous, 40 East lith St., N.Y. 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 














1 
The Best Sunday-School Music Book. 
Specimen Fages Free. Sample Copy, 3 Cents; 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THY WILL, NOT MINE. 
[From The Church.] 


Shadows were gathering round me— 
Shadows of sickness and death; 

And deeper and deeper grew the gloom, 
And hotter the scorching breath 


Prostrate I lay, and stricken, 
Bearing my Father's will, 

Helpless, and waiting for his help, 
And striving to be still. 


When through the mist and the darkness 
A ray of heavenly light 

Came softly chasing the gloom away, 
And shining through the night. 


And I saw that the hand that chastened 
Was moved by love divine: 

’Twasa Father’s hand. and a Father's love 
And the hand and the love were mine. 


Take, take me, O my Father, 
And guide as thou seest best; 

For only in yielding my will to thine 
Can my spirit hope for rest. 


And whether the light of gladness 
Or sorrow’s shadows come, 

Let me not murmur. for every breese 
But wafts me nearer home. 





A RELIGIOUS EDITOR'S DUTY. 
{From The (Richmond) Religious Herald.] 


The chief end of religious journalism 
should be usefulness. A journal, to be use- 
ful, must be read; to be read, it must be 
fresh, racy, and instructive ; to have these 
ualities, 1 must be prepared with care, 
skill, and taste; and the editor who can do 
the work well has no common qualifications. 
To point out these qualifications is the 
principal object of this article. 

A model editor may or msy not be 
learned, in the popular sense of the term. 
He will have use for learning, and the more 
of it he bas, the better ; but without emi- 
nent scholarship he may be able to gather 
the fruits of learning. By means of a well- 
selected and well-digested library, he may 
readily find the knowledge essential to his 
purpose. Most learning is second-hand, or 
farther still from the original source. The 
advantage of learning lies not so much in 
the knowledge which it includes as in the 
means which it supplies of obtaining all 
needed information. This facility of acquir- 
ing knowledge the model editor must, ina 
good degree, possess. He must withal be 
well informed. Genius, the capacity for 
learning, and the means of acquiring knowl- 
edge, are not svfficient to make a good 
editor. He must have knowledge of men 
and books—must be well informed on the 
subjects concerning which he proposes to 
instruct his readers, We must descend to 
particulars. 

A model editor is an independent thinker. 
Of course, he is a man cf settled principles 
and of well-matured opinions on religious 
subjects. He is what he professes to be. In 
his professional career, many new and 
unsettled questions will srise concerning 
doctrine, discipline, and policy. Old opin- 
ions, too, may need to be re-examined, 
modified, set aside, or vindicated, by the 
new lights of experience or exegetical sci- 
ence. The model editor is not a vane to 
show the current of public or denomina- 
tional opinion. He is not the echo of some 
learned professor, or of the association or 
convention of which he is a member. He 
does not follow, but aspires to lead, or at 
least to keep fully abreast of, public opinion. 
If his age, knowledge, experience, piety, 
and standing, do not fit him to share in 
moulding public sentiment, he has mis- 
taken his vocation. He aims to lead, how- 
ever, not by dogmatism, but by calm dis- 
cussion and fair argument; and is quite 
as ready to receive as to give insiruction. 

Candor is another important element in 
the character of a model editor. He pre- 
fers truth to victory. He is sincere in his 
own convictions, but accords to oihersequal 
credit for honesty in their own opiniones, 
when proof of their disir ger vousness is not 
apparent, He is not unwilling to bave his 


views controverted in the cclumns-of his 
journal, He may reject replies because of 
their feebleness, irrelevancy, or bad temper; 
but he will never do it on account of their 


strength and conclusiveness. He wi | resort 
to no artifice to blunt the erguments of an 
antegonist. If his views are reiut«d, he has 
but one course to pursue; snd that is to 
make @ square retraction of them and a 
grateful acknowledgment of his indebted- 
ness to his opponent. The model editor 1s 
not perfect. His judgment, as that of otber 
men, may be biased by education, interest, 
or party spirit; but he aims to judge fairly. 








ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
Dive. postpaid. GEO. 1. REED &CO., Nassau; N.Y. 








Per Dozen, $3.60 by express: $4.20 by mail. 
FILLMORE BROs., PUBS., CIMOENNATI, e. 


he model editor is not only candid im 
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his judgment, but courteous in manner. 
He respects all men, not notoriously evil, 
andall men’s opinions, honestly entertained 
Heis the more careful not to offend his corres- 

ondents, because, baving control of the 
columns of his journal, he not only has the 
opportunity of dealing unjustly with them, 
but is in danger of being suspected of doing 
go, when there is no ground for the suepi- 
con. It is, however, impossible that he 
should wholly avoid giving offense, without 
renouncing his independence and yieldirg 
himeelf to the control of popular sen: iment. 
Even then he would be likely to learn the 
truth of the old adage: “ He that tries to 
please everybody will please nobody.” As 
he publishes his paper for readers, and not 
for writers, the editor is compelled to con- 
sult the tastes and necessities of the former, 
and not the wishes and views of the latter. 

Tne model editor is laborious. He is 
engaged in ever-beginning, but never-end- 
ing work, which taxes bis mind and body, 
day and night. He must read, that he may 
obtain matter for his columns ; and study, 
that he may select the best and put it in 
the most attractive form. Multum im 
parvo. is the rule by which he works, It 
‘wou'd be easy to filla sheet as large asa 
bed-blanket with original matter of var ous 
qualities, ard with choice selections; but 
from the mags of materials, to supply the 
columns of an ordinary weekly with a proper 
variety of the mcst attractive and useful 
art-cles and information, taxes to the utter- 
most the powers and time of the most gifted 
editor. 

The crowning excellence of the religious 
editor, as of the pastor, is his disinterested- 
nes3, He may be dependent on his profes- 
sion for a support; but far above his per- 
sonal interests he places the success of the 
cause for which he pleads. In him every 
good work has a friend and an advocate. 
Churches, pastors, missions, Sunday-schools, 
moral reform and good order, are sure of 
support from him. If success crowns his 
jJabor, and his income exceeds bis necessities, 
he divides his means generously with all the 
worthy applicants for his bounty, private 
and public, and they are not likely to be 
few nor wanting in importunity. 

In conclusion, we remark that. though 
model editors are scarce, the editors of 
religious papers, along with a fair stock of 
human nature, may be compared, not un- 
favorably, with the men of any other prce- 
fession, tor intelligence, piety, and, indeed 
all the nobler qualities which adorn our 


No. 160.—Front View. 


J, ESTEY & COMPANY, 





No. 160.—Back View. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





Chapels, etc., is proving a 


¢ Be sure to send for full 
purchasing any other. 


Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schocis, 


GREAT SUCCESS. 


descriptive Catalogue before 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


sllustrated Catalogue sent free. 








In order to know how In- 
dispensable they are, you 
should send for Specimen 
Copies, to 


WE GANT TELL 


In an Advertisement al! the Exceilencies of 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHEF, 
THE SCHOLAR’S WEEKL), 


THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


ADAMS, BLAGKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BDUCATIONAL. 


OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4085 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Best advan tor a thorough education. Refers by 
rmiasion to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunda 
hool Times, and v. 8. ee on 4001 Pine Street, 
hia. For circulars, address, 
— MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 








REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 
G and Commercial College. Founded 1802. A Sea- 
side School for both sexes. On direct route from 
New York to Boston. For catalogue address 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., E. Greenwich, R. I, 








INCINNAT! WESLEYAN FEMALE OOLLEGR, 
Best advantages in Literature, Science, Lan- 

guages, Painting, and Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President, 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 
¥ Bridgeport, Conn. For circulars, address the 
Principal, Miss EMILY NELSON, 








AGENTS WANTED. 





EN WANTED-to sel] the PATENT GRID- 
M DLE CAKE TURNER, and other articles that 
every family needs and will buy. Samples, 10 cents, 
Two hundred per cent. profit to agents. 

Cc. F. WEEKS, Box 507. Rochester. N. Y. 

5 AGENTS WANTED for the sale of the 

e “ Titustrated Lord’s Prayer,’ TEN OTHER 

WORKS OF ART, Books and Useful Novelties, 

NOT A SINGLE HUMBUG. 

Agents are making from §2 to $15 per day. Ministera, 

Book and Picture Agents, and #)! out of employ ment, 
send for circular and terms and be convinced 

Address, REV. S. T. BUCK, 
Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa 





AGENTS WANTED. Ferthe BOOK thet SELLS! 


HOME MEMORIES. 


A work brim ful of the choicest reading in the Eng- 
lish lan-uage. Bright and cheerfM™! thronghont. Wise 
counsel and rare entertainment for old and young, 
In everything it is varied. pleasant, snegestive, (ruth- 
ful. A ‘book to create and refine taste, to fill Head 
and Heart atthesame time. Rare chance for men 
and women to make " oney. Address, 

J.C. MeCurdy & Co... Phiin., Pa. 


Send 15 cents for Illustrated Catalogue with 
prices. The cost of catalogue may be deducted in 
remitting for first purchase. Address the manu- 
facturer, THOMAS W. YOST, 35 North 9th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Refers, by permission, to the publisher of this 
paper. 
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A. H. Andrews & Co., Varieties 










Shi- All Strong Plants, each labeled and del.vered safely 
a ee a, by i, Largest assortment. Low prices. 
Sunday and Day-school ve 


in business 24 yeurs, and guaraniee 
saiisfaction, Our stock of 
comprises all desirable varie. 
ties, and contains none but mature piants. Wesend 
purchaser's choice of G for S1,or £3 for 82. Our 
new /llustra‘ed Hand- Book, sent free, contains name 
and description of each plant,with instructions how 
¥ cultivate successfully. Hoopxs, Bro. & THOMAS, 
y TE. PA. 


Furniture. A spocaty 
of Portable lack- 
boards and Stretcher. 
Price, $1.50 io $5.00. 
Cheapest and best ever 
invented, Patent Dust- 
less Erasers and Cray- 
ons, 10c. pays for sam- 


ple by mail. Send for 
. i - 
Shows Meuntains, Valleys, Pinins, Sens, Rivers and Tewns, Guide toChureh Fur 
as vividly as would a visit to the laud itseif. Ins elevations and 


— — nishing” and circulars. | FIRST T R FF S g A D Pi 4 & T 
depressions form a representation ef the Lauds of the Bible, peas — CLASS « 
forcibly and beautifully illustrating Bible History. It is eniver- I 


1825. 
sally acknowledged as the needed help for the Bible stu- S77, 


SPEECH AND SILENCE. 


[From The Moravian.] 


The meekness which Christ honors and 
commends, the long-suff-ring and patience 
which he manifested in his life, the wiliing- 
ness to suffer wrong rather than do wrong, 
—thess appear to be at a great discount in 










" MODEL OF PALESTINE. 








At 
very 
ow Rates. Apple Trees I5e. cach; Standard 
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the world, and even amongst many who lay 
claim to the name of Christ, without 
displaying that mind which was in him 
That, very frequently, silence is the best 
reply that can be given, is not credited by 
many. But it is certainly the very best 
reply which can be given, under many cir- 
cumstances. It is more overwhelming for 
the children of the father of hes than the 
severest reproofs can be. Why reply to 
every malicious declaration that may be 
made against us? Why endeavor to cast 
from us every false accusation that may be 
brought forward? Why resent the insults 
which we may be called upon to endure? 
Following the holy example of Jesus, may 
grace be given us to be silent as he was, 
and when reviled, not to revile again; when 
suifering, threatening not, but committing 
our cause to Him that judgeth righteously 

et no words of ours be heard, but let the 
Voice of an upbraiding, reproving, con- 
demning conscience sound forth in all its 
power,—speaking far more in our favor 
‘han any reply which we could offer. 
Seeble as we all are, so inclined to lose 
conirol over ourselves, and to be carried too 
lar by our feelings, how much better at 
Umss 18 silence than any other reply which 
we might offer! To bear injuries in all 
é-kness, to be silent under abuse, to 
Tesent not, but commit ail to him who 
JUdgeih righteously, 18 no evidence of weak- 
Ress, but rather of power; it is not a thing 
Waich need ca!l forth the least shame with- 
2 Us, but rather cause for thanksgiving 
&hd rejoicing that we have been enabled 
‘Qrouga divine grace to imitate the perfect 
*Xampie of our Lord, and to endeavor to 
“8p'ay the mind which was in him. 















ee 
MONEY can be made in any locality by sell- 
ing my Rubber Printing Stamps. 
D, K. HatyLaLD, Potistown, Pa, 


dent or Sunday scbeol werker, giving new life te his read- 
ings. Being mounted onaclose folding table for class use, er for 
hanging on the wall, itis convenient, eheap and durable. Send 
for Circular and order one, rice, with key. giving Seripture 
references fully, $10.00, We alse manufacture models of tho 
U. S. for acheole, ead all kinds of Seheel and Churek 
Furniture. Agents Wanted in every county. Terme lib- 


eral. Send fer cireniars or catsloguea, EXGELSIOR SCHOOL 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, @. 


NORWICH LINE 


Boston & Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON, 
NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 


City of Boston, Capt. Wm. D. Ward, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


Cityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphea:, 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 
Foot of Canal and Watt Streets, at 4.30 Pr, mu, 

Connecting with pugeces Trains at New Lond... 
via New York and New England Railroad for 
Blackstone and Boston and via Worcester for 
Fitchburg, Ayer Junction, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Nashua, Manchester, Concord, etc. 

Express Train for Boston leaves New London 
at4 a. Mm. 

PORTLAND EXPRESS leaves New London at 
44. mu. for Worcester and all points North, arriving 
in Portland, Me., at 1.15 p.m ,and Bangor at 7.00 p.m, 

Accommodation Train leaves New London at 
5a. m., for all stations on New London Northern 
Central Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, and 
New York and New England Railroads, 

FREIGHT. The new and ecapacious freight and 
passenger (iron) steamer Clty of Lawrence wil] run 
in connection with steamer City of Boston, and 
steamer City of Norwich, in connection with 
steamer City of New York, leaving daily, Sundays 
excepted. 


Sap Ghigpess can rely on dispaieh and lowest 
rates. 








For further information inquire ot 
W. H. TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40, North River, N. Y. 








SACRAMENTAL SAEBBATHS: 


1 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00, ° . Assets, $1,704,481.36 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 
WM, G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary, 


NEW YORK 


And the East 


BY THE 


Bound Brook Route. 


Trains for NEW YORK and TRENTON leave North 
Pennsylvania ae Third and Berks Street, at 7.30, 
9.40, 11.30 A. M.; 1.40, 3 30, 5.30 P. M., and 12.05 night. 

For TRENTON, 4.15 P. M. (Accommodation.) 

For Yardley, Hopewell, Pennington. Delaware end 
Bound Brook Railroad, 8.15 9. 0, aud 11.380 A. Y; 3.30 
and 5.30 P. M., and 12.05 midnight. 


FOR LONG BRANCH. OCEAN GROVE, OCEAN BEACH. 
9.30 A. M., except Sundays, 


SUNDAY TRAINS for New York. 9.90 A. M., 630 


P. M..and 1205 night. For ‘lrenton, 9.30 A. M., 4.15 
and 5.30 P. M. 


PARLOR CARS on 7.30 A. M. and 1.30 P.M. 
TICKET OFFICES. 
4#4, 732 and 1351 Chestnut St., and Berks St. Depot. 


Baggage collected and checked to destination by 
Manao’s Express. 101 South Fifth St. 


ELLIS CLARK, General Agent. 


"FETCH *: 


Superintendents, send 3 cent stamp for sample of 
above pamphiet, admirably adapted for circulation 
among Sabbaih-scbhool teachers. Address 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
52 Madison Street, Chicago. 











THEM IN AND 
TELL THEM of 
JESUs.” 








ings, etc., for trimming churches and 
ings. 


Pear 40¢. each; Dwarf Pear. 30¢. each. 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, and Grape 
Vines by the doz, 100, 1.006, or 10,000, All goods 
nacked and delivered at depot without extra charge, 
Pricelist free. Address 8. C. DeCOU, MooRkKsSTUWN, 
Burlington Co., N. J 


LUMBER 


AT WHOLESALE. 
Southern PITCH PINE, Michigan and Canada. 
WHITE PINE AND HARD WOODS, Building 





and Ship TIMBER. Lumber for export. Cargoes 
cut to dimension and Vessels furnished. ls0 


dressed seasoned Lumber, vnenene, —-> 
ne dwell- 


Please send for estimates. 


EK. P. WALLING, 106 WALL STREET, New Yors, 








FOLDING CHAIR CO., NOW MAVIN, CT. 








INVALID BECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 








DR. WAKE ER’S 

) syn 

HEALTH CORSET, 
With akirt oe and self-adjust- 
ing pads. Unequailed for beauty, 
style, and comfort. 
i physicians. For sale by leading mer- 
LA chants. Samples, any size, by mail. 
In Satteen, $1.50; Coutil, $1.75; Nurs- 
ing Corset, $2.00; Misses’ Corset, 


5 $1.00. 
WARNER BROS., 361 Breadway, N. Y. 


Approved by ail 





Case’s Bible Atlas 





ond ap & ths Gmes. 18 Pu Pegs 
, with and index. Designed to a4 
cuneee Se Teachers and Scholars. Every F amily needs 
& ae Font Dy See on sensing of price. 

AGENTS WANTESO tw every Township 
“wees wee =— hens ©. 


haben & 
BD. Caaz * Ce. f 


Caran One 


BARLOW’S INDIGU BLUE, 





Best quality WASH BLUE, and most |iberal measure 


| D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
| 238 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[April 20, 1878, 














ji E fjaeAT SHOPPING MART 
OF AMERICA. 

Goods are sent an Parts of the 
World from 


Wanamaxer’s Grano Deror, 
ND 

Thousands of Ladies are now doing 

their Shopping without leaving home, 


EVERYTHING pee Miatcriat 


For Everybody, of either Sex or of any 
Age. Write for Samples and Prices 
of what you want. They will be free- 
ly and promptly sent. 

Address, plainly, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Grand Depot, 
Thirteenth @ Market, Philadelphia. 
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Sett Complete in Terry, $100. 
Sett Complete in Plush, $115. 


Made in solid black walnut and finished In the 
most elerant manner, 30 other styles, $45 to per 
sett. Pew cushions, 35 cts. to $1.25 per foot. Church, 
Chapel, and Sunday School Furniture on hand of the 
latest and most approved patterns, or made to order 
at short notice. Photographs, with Price List, sent by 
mail if applied for. 


Paine's Manufactory, 
48 CANAL STREET, 
And 141 Friend Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


- RUSTIC WORK. 


Hanging Baskets, Rus- 
tic Vases, Rustic Sothens, 





ustic rs, 
Houses, Window 
Portable Flower Stands, 
Rustic Designs of all de- 
manufactured 


ioe. 
50, sent express to 
of the u. 5., on 
i receipt of price. 
/ Send stamp for Dlustra- 
Catalogue. 


Rustic Mfg. Co., 


29 FULTON B8T., 
New York City, 


Please state what paper 
you saw this in. 


T TH BENT. 


Everybody's Paper is exactly what you want in your 





OUR LITTLE MESSENGER is for Little Children, 
pages every month, filled with beautiful pictures and stories, and can be 
ivided and two pages distributed every Sunday. @ne copy, one month, 3 
cents : one year, 25 cents. Ten copies, and over, each 14 cents a year. Over 
one hundred copies, each 13 cents a year, 
EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 70 Bible House, New York. 
“LIGHT ON THE LESSON,” is “The Best for Intermediate Scholars.” 
It has two large pages for every Sunday, containing the Text of the Inter- 
national Lesson and Questions, and Full Explanatory Notes on the Meaning 
and SQ ay of the Lesson, Maps, Illustrations, ete. One copy, one 
month, 3 cents; one year, 25 cents. Over ten copies, each 13 cents a year. 
EUGENE BR. SMITH, Publisher, 70 Bible House, New York. 


It has eight large 
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New 
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lucid 


“MY PICTURE LESSON ” 

four pages for every Sunday, con- 
taining the International Lesson in 
simple language; several pictures 
that illustrate the lesson; an in- 
teresting story that applies * the 
lesson; lesson hymn; ete. The 
children are delighted with it, and 
it is one of the best aids in the 
teaching of the lesson. It has been 
introduced into many of the best 
Primary Classes in the United States, 
Canada and England, and is ac- 
knowledged to be the most complete 
Primary Class paper published 

COST FOR ONE YEAR: One copy, 35 
cents. Three copies, 75 cents, Five 
copies, $1.00. Eight copies, $1.25. 
Ten copies, $1.50, and each additional 
copy, 15 cents. One hundred copies, 
$13.00, and each additional copy, 13 
cents, EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 
70 Bible House, New York. ; 
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THE LESSON HELPER for Teachers and Advanced Classes, has four large 
pases for each Sunday, containing the Scripture-Text of the International 
son, goa ible Greetings, Introduction, Geographical and Bio- 
raphical Notes, Full Explanatory Notes on the meaning of the Lesson, 
Spinions of the Best Commentators on the Meaning and Application of the 
Lesson, Other P. es of Scripture that throw light on the Lesson, Prac- 
tical Lessons with Bible Authority, Central Trath with Scriptural Appli- 
cation, Reflections, Incidents that Illustrate the Lesson, Maps, Illustrations, 
Review Exercise, ete. A minister writes: “* The Lesson Helper is a marvel of 
- condensed information. I know of no publication that furnishes so muc’: 
valuable aid in the same space, and for the same cost.” One copy, one mon’), 
5 cents; one year, 50 cents. Ten copies, and over, each, 25 cents a y 
EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 70 Bible House, New York. 





THE BEREAN 
ADAPTATION 


OF THE 


International Lessons, 


BY REV. DR. J. H. VINCENT, 


| Assisted by a corps of TWELVE able scholars 


and practical teachers, including Clergymen, 
Laymen, and Ladies. These 
adapted to evgry grade of pupils. 


These Lessons are for the Family and the 
Sunday-School. 
THESCRIPTURE BEREANS. 

And the brethren immediately sent away Paul 
and Silas by night unto Berea: who coming 
thither went into the synagogue of the Jews, 
These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readiness 
of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether those things were so. Therefore many 
of them believed ; also of honorable women which 
were Greeks, and of men, not a few.—Acts 17 

10-12. 
It is the aim of the Berean Series: 

1. To promote independent labor on the 
part of teachers and scholars. 

2. To give partial aid to the teacher with- 
out doing everything for him. 

3. To enlist home help in Sunday-school 
study. 

4. To uphold Jesns Christ as the central! 
theme of every lesson in both the Old and 
New Testamenis. 

5. To encourage the DAILY searching of 

Scripture. 


lessons are 











HILDREN’S SERVICES. 


THE MAY NUMBER OF 


"THE PRIMARY TEACHERS MONTHLY," 


Sunday-School Journal, 


| ** Unsurpassed as a help to the study of the 
| International Lessons.” ‘To any teacher 
whose time of preparation 1s limited it is 
| indispensable.” “It contains notes suited to 
| teachers of both advanced and primar 
| classes; bas Bible references printed in fall. 
| It is equal to a commentary, diciionary, and 
maps combined.” Such ie the testimony 
from every section. Only sixty-five cents a 
year fox single copy. Clubs of six or more, 
fifty-five cents each. 


The Berean Quarterly 


In 1870 Nelson & Phillips published a 
“ Quarterly Leaf’ for the use of scholars, but 
for a variety of reasons it was suspended. 
In 1876 the Quarterly Leaf was revived, and 
in a new and greatly improved form is now 
published ‘under the title of Tuz BrrEay 
QuaRTERLY. The Quarterly contains con- 
densed notes on the lessons, and questions 
especially adapted to older pupils. It also 
contains maps, a Bible dictionary, review 
exercises, ‘‘ Bible drill,” and many charming 
features. Price, twenty-five cents a year. 


EVERY BIBLE CLASS TEACHER 
who uses the Sunpay-ScHoon Journat should 
supply the members of his or her class with 


Sunday-school. It is undenominational and thor- 
oughly practical in Christian work. It pleases the 
children with fts beautiful fllustrations, and large, 


plain type. 


Edited by Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS, will be specially devoted to plans and suggestions for the CONVERSION 
AND CHRISTIAN CULTURE OF CHILDREN. Articles by “FAITH LATIMER,” MRS, DR. NILES, 


Pete d JENNIE B. MERRILL, and others who have been pre-eminently successful in conducting Children’s 
services. 


46 . : 
{t appeals to the hearts of the older | FIVE MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN, 227 Cre iis 


. . account of the most successful Children’s Services, especially those held for ten years at Surrey Chapel, Lon- 
people with its sound Bible teachings. The following | don, with hints, authentic tales, etc., making a much larger magazine than ok. The tensean for May. for 

both Primary and Intermediate Classes, temperance lesson, kindergarten article, etc., as usual. Send six 
cents for aspecimen copy. 


FAIRBANKS «& CO., 46 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


Every Sunday, 


WILL YOU TRY IT ONE QUARTER? 

Cost or Every Sunpay! Single copy, five 
cents per quarter; 15 cents per year. 100 
copies, one quarter, $2.50. 16 copies, one 
quarter, for 60 cenis, or five copies for 
20 cents. 


letter, from one of our sabscribers, is only one of the 
many which we receive. 





coop. 


Beautifully Tilustrat 


| SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. | 





Bverybody's Publishing Company. Send for a Catalogue of our Helps. Address 
NELSON & PHILLIPS; 
805 Broadway, Vew Vork. 








Gents.—Enclosed find post-office order, for which 
please continue Everybody's Paper to my address, 
We think more of it every day, and every one who 
has seen it think everything of it. May the Lord 
give you success with your paper. 


ed and Attractive. 


Best and Cheapest Published. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
Sunday-School Collection Box. 


The best thing for class‘ collections. Silver can! 
drop out. Price, per doz., 50 cts. Sample box sent ol 
receipt of 5 cts. Address 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 
S. S. Publishers and Booksellers, 
46 Madison St., Chicago, U! 





Yours truly, 


March 9, 1878. 8. 8. K. 





We have on hand a large supply of tracts of our own 
publication, adapted to all kinds of religious work. 


PLICATION TO 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON AP oy BOS > 
AW LEY; secretary> 

KE. W. 1 | 

| Christian at Work Publishing Co. 


ERPS TTT: 


6C 


40 cents per pound, post-paid, 1,000 pages in a pound. 





Samples sent free, 


Business, Pleasure, Moen, Boys. 
CAXTON’S 
Self. Inking, only $14. 
> COLUMBIAN RESSES, Self 
Inking, from $27 to $60; wil! dot 
work of a $250 Press. Pressé 
from $3 50. Stamp for catalogi 
Curtis & Mitchell, 15 1 Ee 
Soston, Masa, 


Address 
EVERYBODY’S PUBLISHING CO., 
Ro. 6 Arcade Court, 
Chicago, Il. 


ATTY 


PI ANOSAnoeter battle on, high prices. R AGING 


War on the monopolist renewed, 
is 


Beatty's latest Newspaper full reply Trent Tree) 
betore baying piano or organ. Read ‘my latest circular, 


7 Lowes ice. or gt Address al N 
W A R Daniel Fr Bewity, Washington,N. jORGANS 
SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 


I Blue and Gold, ‘ts copy. Address 
Mi. Ge, Box t, Kinderhook, New York. 


CHEAP. 


PULPIT PAINTINGS. 
4 0 MIXED € ARDS, with coat 1 Agent's For Illustrated Sermons or Sunday-school Meetings. 


Mixed Cards, with name. l0c. Best Offer 
ever made. F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 





outfit, 0c, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N, Y Federa 


Rev. E. M. Long, for @ years has been preaching and 
Ps developing the pian of Illustrated Sermons in revival 
45 Cards, no 2 alike, with name and | efforts, in 700 Churches and 22 states of the Union, has 

v0 Card Case, 13c.' C. G. HAVENS | duplicated 52 sets of his large paintings, with the text 

& CO., West Meriden, Conn. | they illustrate at the top of each, for the use of 

age gn ge ave — | Pastors, and others, in weekly, monthly, or revival 
50 Best Mixed Cards, with name, in case. 13c., or 25 | services, and loans them for 10 per cent. of cost. 
no 2 alike, 10c. Outfit 100, Dowd & Co., Bristol, Ct. | Subjects, plans of frame on which they revolve, 

- | list of churches now using them, revivals, etc., sent for 

134 ELEGANT CARDS, no two aifte, with name, | 10cents. Photographs o Paintings also sent. Effec- 
Wa. nostnatad oT OR AVRTED eeaan. Vv | tivein polding eye and ear, stirring the heart of young 

; and old, and drawing in the outside masses. Address 

him, 1869 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; also for his 
“Tilustrated History of Hymns and Their Authors ;” 
Tilustrated Stationery fUr Religious Correspondence, 
and Illustrated Letters, in script, for Pastors, Superin- 
tendents, etc., to send to children, filled with children’s 
heart experiences. Agents wanted for all of the above. 


Established 1%) 





Organs for Sunday-schoois, (hapels 
Private Residences. 

Prices “Reduced! New pipe organs, 2 stops, $250: * 
stops, $250; 4stops, and 1 octave pedals, $325. size” 
each 844 x 444 x 24 ° 
HILBORNE L. KOOSEVELT, 40 West i8th St., N. ' 








=f) Extra Mixed Cards, name in Crimson, Gold & | * - en sient cath 

50 Jet, on all, 0c, CLINTS BROS., Clintonville. Ct. PROF. 4. z. = a . _ + rony of thi 

Is the LIVE book for LIVE agents. Has TaCoca" 

pages, 100 eagrevin Price, $3.00. <Addre! ©, 
D. 8. GOODSPEED, New York or Cincinnal 








OF Cardinal, Navy-Blue, and Seal-Brown Cards, 
*) with name in gold, 2%. Hull&Co..Hudson,N.Y | 











